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For the Companion. 
THE LONDON ACROBATS. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

She was so tired! the poor little pale thing! 
Evermore streets, streets, with the dull, gray 
houses almost touching the sky; evermore 
crowds who laughed and jeered at her, and 
sometimes flung her pennies; evermore grimy 
squares, With here and there a discolored statue, 
—carriages, drays and cabs, cabs, drays and ecar- 
riages. 

To be sure, it was pleasant to look at those 
dainty, open vehicles, where the ladies sat so 
stately; or cherubs in gay little dresses, though 
not as gay as hers, poor thing, smiled down 
upon her as they whirled past. 

The Strand was the pleasantest part of all this 
busy London to her; if she could only have 
stayed in Trafalgar Square all day, and done her | 
dancing and her rope-walking! But those end- 
less streets® Her vicious master, who never 
spared her; her no less vicious mistress, with the 
baby in her arms, who carried the basket; the | 
no less vicious brothers, three of them, though , 
she knew they were not her brothers—not broth- 
ers at all; not sons of the old man or the old 
woman, any more than she was one of them. 

She one of them! | 

She remembered too well the time when, in a} 
terrible confusion in another country, she was | 
separated from her nurse and her sister, accosted | 
kindly by some poor people on a wharf, whither | 
she had strayed, frightened, but resolved nof to | 
show her fear. They took her to a mean lodg- | 
ing-house, under pretence of restoring her to her | 
parents. She remembered nothing after she got 
there, for days, till she found herself in a coarse | 
bunk, ssrrounded by crowds of emigrants, so | 
weak and miserable that she could scarcely | 
move or speak. For days, they threatened her 
with all sorts of indignities if she spoke to any- | 
body, or called them other than father and | 
mother. 


These sad days seemed now so far in the past, | 
that it troubled her to think of them. She had | 
been so terribly treated, poor little waif, beaten, | 
and threatened, and frightened, that her spirit, | 
once so resolute, was thoroughly subdued. 

And yet she still remembered the most prom- | 
inent incidents of her childhood. She would 
have known her father and mother anywhere, | 
and her twin sister, Lucy. O, how often she | 
murmured that name when she crept into her | 
bed of rags! they could not make her forzet 
that, even thouzh they beat her black and blue; 
they should not make her forget that her real | 
name was Anna, though they had always called | 
her Fanchette. | 


For five years she had been trained and tor- 
tured, till now she could climb a pole like a 
monkey, perform upon a tight rope, posture 
with the agility of a dancing-master, and gain 
applause from the most indifferent crowd. 

But all this was hateful work to poor little 
Fanchette. One would not have thought it, to 
look upon her performances, to see her smile, 
and nod her pretty little painted face, for Fan- 
chette was sometimes hungry, and often very, 
very Weary, so that naturally she was pale, and, 
4s rosiness ought to go with childhood, they 
compelled her to daub her poor little cheeks with 
a vile red color. 

The “Come, now! here we be!” of her matter, 
whose large red nose and goggle eyes filled her 
with terror, always made her heart beat; but she 
knew she was a favorite with the public,—that 
Was some little consolation. 

The company, as they styled themselves, al- 
Ways dressed for business in the morning, some- 
Where about nine o’clock. Usually, they lodzed 
in the same house, in the viler part of London, 
and breakfasted upon fried bacon, and garilics, 
and coarse bread. Then their faded finery was 
assumed; tights of a dirty flesh color, belts all 
covered with white and yellow spangles, sashes 
of frayed satin, crowns of dinzy gold-paper for 
their heads, and so they were ready. 


taken home. Too much could not be done for 
her. What nice, warm clothes were folded 
about her poor little worn body! What a bed 
she sank into—soft as down! What kisses fell 
upon her cheek, now pale and sweet! What 
loving arms enfolded her! 

The matter made a great stir in the cireles 
where it was known, at the time, but the grate- 
ful father never appeared against the wandering 
tribe of acrobats, and finally they were dis- 
charged. 

Anna is now a young lady, but she vividly re- 
members every line of that woful experience, 
| though, as she told me the sad story, she said it 
was for the last time. 





science Die 
Yor the Companion. 
THE GOLDEN STAR. - 
Cuav. XIL.—{ Concluded.) 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


The day before the close of our school term, 
which we used to call examination diy, Nellie 
and I were preparing our dresses for the anni- 
| versary exercises. 

Nellie’s mother had sent her a new white mus- 
| lin, made up with all the city adornments, for 
Fanchette had not thriven upon the fare that’ uttered a wild shriek, and fell headlong into the | the occasion. To my unaccustomed eyes, it was 
was usually doled out to her. She had grown old man’s arms. It was lucky she did not touch | of remarkable beauty, and I had lost several 
very little in her five years of suffering, and one’ the pavement, for even from that height it might | hours of sleep, thinking how beautiful she would 
could searecly believe she was twelve years old. | have killed her. 

Indeed, she did not know herself, only felt that, When she recovered from her faint, she ran | my lastsummer’sfrock, My family, being plain 
it was ages since she had been respectable. | wildly forward, frantically seeking the carriage, | people, considered a white dress an established 

Then they went their way together, the mother, ' but the brothers intereepted her, and led her, “institution,” and as suitable for a lifetime as 
with her squalid baby, the brothers, as they struggling and sobbing, back to her work. | for aday. [had been obliged to win my laurels 
called themsclyes, bearing boxes and poles, the But she would not resume it, and they dared | jn that dress every year since I had come to 
father, encumbered with the necessary machin- not beat her in the streets. So the brothers} Mossville; and very probably would take my 
ery for carrying on their exhibitions. went on with the performance, and the poor | diploma in it, as well! 

Their habit was to go in the by-streets, where little girl was forced to stay by the side of the} When our ribbons and nicknacks had been 
few carriages passed, and the policemen were woman, who plied her with questions. But she | arranged, I took my well-worn dress, and shook 
not active. There they would stop, and in an would not answer—not a word, and suffered for | out the folds, and examined it, discontentedly. 
incredibly short time, a picce of carpet would be jt when she reached her home, where she was| “If you don’t mind mv leaving you, to-mor- 
laid on the ground, the brothers and poor little soundly beaten by the man, who had been a loser | row, Nellie, I will change seats with Miss Lofty,” 
Fanchette threw off their cloaks and stood shiv- through her obstinacy. _Tsaid, turning my head away, for T felt ashamed 
ering in the air, or broiling in the sun, asthe) Still the child would not open her lips, and) of my own weakness. 
case might be; the poles were rigged, the rope things went on as before, until one day Fan- “QO, no, no, darling, don’t.’’ Nellie cried out, 
stretched, and the old man, putting his pipes to e¢hette was on the tight-rope, and, looking up, | earnestly. “I am so timid! What shall T do 
his mouth, with his customary, “Now, then, ' saw faces in the opposite window that made her) without you?” 
here we be,” would play some rude air, that ead unsteady, and her feet, too. A gentleman; ‘Miss Lofty’s dress would not be so fagged by 
brought all the boys, and roughs, and nurses, eame out of the house and stood by the steps, | the side of your new one as mine would be,” I 
and chimney-sweeps, and beer-house porters, for smilingly looking up. ° 
squares around, | 


| Suddenly, a shrill ery rang out,—‘Father! O, | 
Then poor little Fanchette would spring up! father!’ 


the pole, and go through her sickening evolu- | 
tions, looking ready to faint, sometimes, even |, 
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THE LONDON ACROBATS. 


| look in it, and how dowdvish I should appear in 


said, more and more ashamed of myself, 

“T am not going to wear my new dress—I have 
| lent it!” 

The man and woman turned pale; the broth- | “Loaned it?” I cried, in amazement, for I 
ers picked up their ropes, and the woman held | frankly confess it was not in me to loan such a 
under the paint, but too much afraid of the bru- the frantic child. Cries of “Let her go!” came | dress as that! 
tal master, even if she were ever so sick, to fail, from the crowd, as the anguished voice was| “Yes. 
or falter in one of her movements. | heard again and again. her anniversary dress from the sale of some 

It was curious to watch the crowd during this| «Tey stole me! Father! Father! they stole | stock on her father’s farm, but this has failed, 
display. The child looked sometimes feverishly! per? — f | and the poor child has almost cried her eyes 
beautiful as the applause became louder. Her | | 


| out.” 
long, light curls streamed in the wind; her little | yy} “And why did you not lend her the old one, 


and use the new?” 

| “Because IT rather Winnie would look well 
than I. Besides, I thought it would make. you 
traveller said, “Poor little soul! God help her!’ | tions,” Fortunately, @ policeman came up and | happier.” 
as he put a penny or two into the woman’s bas- | grrested the acrobats. 
ket. Now and then a fair face looked up, pity-| “Father!” sobbed the poor child, hot tears 
. | 
inzly, but made haste to get out of the way of! making great pallid lines through the thick | 
that low crowd. Dainty children looked from | yoyge, “I am little Anna; I was stolen; I am | 


You see Winnie Winter was to have 





In less time than I can tell, the gentleman, 
10 had been idly leaning against the railing, 
graceful limbs were fairy-like in their every mo- made his way into the midst of the crowd, where 
tion. The stolid boy-faces showed grins of won- the woman and the man, too, were dragying the 
dering appreciation. Now and then a passing ehild along, with dreadful oaths and impreca- 





“Nellie, you are an angel,’ T said, trying to 
keep back the tears. 
And that was all we said about it. 
“And now, Nellie, who do you hope will get 
plate glass windows, eanopied by folds of rich | Anna, and my sister’s tame was Lucy, and they | the prize, to-morrow?” I asked. 
lace, and laughed, with innocent give, to see the! stole me in New York.” 
| little girl jump, but very few pitied her, or cast} Another moment, and the sobbing, half-faint- | er over the Jace she was crimping. 
| a thought back when she had gone by. ing child was snatched from the brutal hands,| ‘Winter—Walter Wirter.” 
| But a wonderful experience was coming into} and held to the man’s broad bosom. “T thought it would go to Scranton, before he 
our poor, abused, heavy-hearted little Fanchette’s| “Tlost a child—in New York—five years ago,’’ | was so ashamed of his uncie.” 
| life, though she had grown so miserably used to |he said, hoarsely, to the policeman; “she was a| “Yes, so did I; but he never was half so 
| this dreadful existence. twin; her name was Anna; her sister’s name is | worthy of it. Winter is a fine scholar, correct 
One day, when she had just mounted to the! Lucy, and she is the living picture of her sister. | in deportment, and very faithful in every thing, 
| swaying rope which was ~ypheld by the broth-| Ah, what will her mother say?” they say. He looks like it, too. I liked his face 
| ers, who looked like young athletes, a carriage! . He could not speak another word, only hold | the very first time I saw it.” 
| drove slowly by. There vere three persons the Jost child close, while the shabby crew, those} “I remember you did.” 
| seated on the cherry-colored cushions, and a tall; who had not made their escape, were arrested, 
| coachman sat on thehigh box. Little Fanchette| and taken to a place of confinement to await | rezard to who deserved the star. 
was looking down, watching the rope on which, their trial. “Tt’s a shame, the bovs always carry off all 
her dangerons steps were taken. Snddeénly, she} 1 cannot tell what excitement ensued in that | the honors,” I said. ,“I would not mind having 
caught a glimpse of the group in the carriage,| cosy English house when the lost child was| that golden star, myself; but I suppose my lit- 





Nellie hesitated a little, bending her head low- 








I did not, however, quite agree with Nellie, m 
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tle atiair with Prince injures my prospects in| gerly forward, wholly forgetful of herself. At 


that di 
We both laughed, then, and went down to the 
parlor, where we found a dezen or more school- 
mates discussing the same subject. 
Our examination opened briskly. 





There was 


a good deal to do, and but a little while to do | 


it in. 

The teachers moved about in a very dignified, 
gracious manner, and kept our courage good, 
by their very evident confidence in us. 

The mathematical classes were examined in 
the morning, and Winter proved the best schol- 
arin the class. The trustees were evidently de- 
lighted with him. Scranton did well, too; and 
so did Ned Tryst, who shone like a diamond, 
contrary to all expectations. 

Mr. Moss seemed more interested in Ned than 
any of them; but the professor gloried in his 
own son, who really showed great proficiency 
for so young a lad. 

In the afternoon, we were examined in the 
modern languages, botany and composition. 
There were two or three lively dialogues. 
ter had a Latin declamation, Scranton a Greek 
one. Winter was the most dignified speaker, 
Scranton the most graceful. 

Winnie Winter, who possessed a very musical 
voice, sung a solo; and as she stood up alone, 
her plump figure, so well set off by Nellie’s new 
dress, and her wealth of reddish hair, rippling 
over her shoulders, made her a most beautiful 
picture. 

[think Nellie was prouder of 
brother could possibly have been. 

How Miss Prig found out that Winnie sang 
in 2 borrowed frock, [don’t know. Certainly I 
did not speak of the matter. Perhaps confid- 
ing Winnie, in the innocence of her heart, told 
her. At any rate, Miss Prig lost no time in an- 
nonnecing the fact, so that it was soon known 
all over the room. 


her than her 


You know, very well, what mischief such a 


whisper as that would cause in a room of mali- 


Win- | 


the announcement of her name, the poor child 
started back, and turned as white as a lily. 
Fortunately, Mr. Moss was uot quite through 
| with his remarks, so that my darling had time 
to rally from the surprise. 
“There is one other, whose deportment in every 
| respect has been most satisfactory. It would be 
| unjust not to recognize his merits upon this oc- 
;}casion. I refer to Mr. Walter Winter. As we 
have but one star, and cannot secure a dupli- 
cate, the best recognition we can make, is to se- 
lect him as the most suitable person to place 
| this ribbon around the neck of the recipient, 
| Miss May.” 

The professor beckoned Winter to approach, 
who led Nellie forward. When they were near 
the platform, both paused, and Winter received 
the prize from the professor’s hand, and suspend- 
ed it around my darling’s neck. 

As she held up her beautiiul head, and he 
raised his arms to crown her, his lips moved, 
and Iam sure he whispered something in her 
ear—but Nellie never would tell me what he said. 

Ido not think thé scholars were much sur- 
| prised at the turn things had taken. Nellie was 
| the only one who did not comprehend how richly 
| 
| 





she deserved it. 

She looked so lovely in her confusion, and 
seemed so sincerely to be begging every body’s 
| pardon for robbing them of the prize, that we 

quite agreed with Mr. Moss, that she was the 
only girl we could see wearing it without envy. 
| When the exercises were over, the professor 
| desired us to remain after our friends had re- 
| tired. “Mr. Moss,” he said, “had enjoyed the 
| surprise party so very much, he wished to give 
}us one in return, before we broke up. If we 





| ‘ . ’ 
| that evening at nine o’clock, Mr. Moss would 


be glad to see us.”’ 
| The parlor doors, for some unaccountable rea- 


| son, had been locked all the afternoon. 


| would assemble in the boarding-house parlors | 








| 
; 


ably five juvenile household games in Germany 


“One morning, mother said to me, ‘Maddy, | 


to one anywhere else, and the parents exercise a | sha’n’t be home todinner. I’m going toa qpilt. 


wise discretion by having frequent entertain- 
ments for their children, and providing every 
thing possible for the amusement of all, to make 
their home the most attractive spot on earth to 
the little folk. The child that asks a question is 
not met with a blunt answer, but with such a 
reply—xs pleasant and instructive as the parent 
knows how to give—as naturally promotes oth- 
er inquiries, and gives stimulus to the mind. 


4@> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
ALWAYS AND FOREVER. 

“Here comes ‘always and forever!” cried out 
Lotty Brown, as she looked up from her sewing. 

“Good!” “I’m glad!” “Go let her in, Jenny!” 
were the several exclamations that followed. 
There were four or five busy girls in the great, 
old-fashioned living-room; one sewing, another 
beating eggs, the two younger ones reeling off 
stocking-yarn, the eldest on her knees on the 
floor, cutting out some cloth by a paper pattern. 

Over this group the pleasant wood fire shone 
benignly. There were pictures on the walls, a 
book-case reached to the ceiling, as full as it 
could be of ancient and modern works, books 
left by an old clerical grandfather, and gathered 
since by different members of the family. Over 
all streamed the winter sunshine, lighting up 
the bright brown, flaxen and auburn heads of 
the children, though the youngest of these was 
quite sixteen. 

Presently, “ALWAYs AND FOREVER” made 
her appearance, ushered in by two of the laugh- 
ing girls. 

“Well, [declare! always end forever at work !”’ 
she exclaimed, with one of those low, mellow 
laughs that are as exquisite in their way as the 


| sweetest music. 


How can I describe her, except by saying that 


When | she seemed like a bit of concentrated sunshine? | 
| they were thrown open for the reception, we | She was very small, and her face was an inde- | Nelly, as she complied with the request of Aunt 


jing. When you come from school, you cay 


make a fire, and boil a few potatoes for father 
and the boys; there are pies and meat in plenty, 
Now, do try and not make any blunders; be 
careful of the dishes; remember, I leave every 
thing with you. I may be home at twelve, and 
I may not.’ 
“So I carried off the key to school, feeling yery 
proud of my position as housekeeper. My les. 
} sons were not as perfect as they might have 
been, but I was at home before twelve, deter. 
mined to do great things in the culinary line, 

“Mixy was there, serencly purring, so I played 
with her a minute, amd then ran into the wood. 
shed to find some kindlings. When | came | 
back, I shut the oven door, fancying at the same 
moment that I heard a short, subdued cry, | 
did not stop to see where it came from, but laid 
the sticks in the stove, lighted them, and wen, 
out in the garden to pick some peas. 

“I was absent fifteen minutes, perhaps, and 
when I came back, there was a strange odor jn 
the house. I ran up stairs, frightened. Was 
the place on fire? I flew down stairs again, and 
then I set up a scream, and out I went, at the 
top of my speed, into the corn-field,and hid my- 
self, crying bitterly. : 

“We had a queer dinner that day”—— 

“Not the kitten!” 

“Well, I hope not,’ laughed Aunt Madge. 
| “The boys disposed of her, and I went to bed 
| with a sick headache; but [ never heard the last 
| of it. To this day they joke me aboutit. You 
| wonder why I dislike cats! I never want one 

nearme. The recollection of that awful moment 
| obliterates all the esteem I ever felt for the feline 
| race, but I did love poor little Mixy. 
| “There! Pve done my seam; now give me 
something else. Employment for me, forever 
| and always!” 
| “What was it about the canary birds?” asked 





cious school girls. It reached Miss Mondram’s | were surprised to see how elegantly the room | scribably happy face, for God had given her a Madge. 


ears, and even the professor and Mr. Moss heard 
of it; but it did not appear to lessen Winnie in 
their estimation in the least. Miss Mondram 
even went so far as to pat Winnie on her curly 
head, when she saw her erying, and whisper,— 

“Never mind the busy bodies, dear. 
would gladly change places with you!” 

Nellie also sang a solo, and played the piano. 
She looked so pretty, and was so natural and 
cheerful, the people did not seem to notice her 
dress at all; and, after all my unpleasant feel- 
ings in regard to my old muslin, I was so ab- 
sorbed in admiring her, that I forgot myself, so, 
you sce, | might just as well not have borrowed 
trouble. 


They 


When the school exercises were over, we be- 
gan to be intensely excited in regard to the 
goldon star. 

The trustees were looking over the reports, 
and whispering to the professor. 
Were preparing to receive their diplomas, and 
our suspense Was getting intolerable. 

Winter was looking pale. 
tious fellow, 
pect the star, because he had deserved it. 


Seranton looked flushed and eager. His van- 


ity made him desire the star, while his common | 


sense told him he ought not to receive it. But 


then, he was Senator Scranton’s son, and his be- | 


ing there retlected great credit upon the institu- 
tion. Such 
warded! 


condescension ought to be 

It seemed an age before all the formalities 
were concluded. At last Mr. Moss rose up lei- 
surely, and unlocked a pretty casket that was 
on the table before him. Taking in his hand 
the golden star, which was now attached to a 
blue ribbon, he explained, in his slow, minute 
way, to the audicuce and the trustees, his rea- 
sons for offering the prize. 

Nellie was getting nervous. She slipped her 
little hand into mine, and when I felt how cold 
it was, | knew she was beginning to fear Winter 
would lose the star. 

“T know,” said Mr. Moss, “that most people 
attach great importance to book culture. I at- 
tach great importance to it, too—but I revere 
moral qualities more. 





I would rather see young 


persons inspired by good principles, and a culti- | 


vated conscicnee, than have them able to repeat 
the whole of the Latin liad. 

“TL propose to bestow ths star ‘pon the pupil 
who, without being negligent or unfaithful in 
the discharge of school duties, has done the 
most to improve the scholars, and to render oth- 
ers happy,~—one whose private and social exam- 
ple Tecan most cordially reeommend. 

“After careful and unbiassed consideration, I 
shall, with your perm’ ssion, (bowing right and 
left,) bestow the golden star on one whom we all 
respect and love—Miss Nellie May!” 

Nellie had been sitting with her head bent ea- 


The graduates | 


He was an ambi-| 
We all knew he had a right to ex- 


re- | 


| had been fitted up. 
garden than our prosaic room. 

There was also a curious floral arch, placed 

over a new sofa, that looked as if something un- 
| usual was going on. 
The professor, with his family, was there, very 
} smiling and happy. Several of 
were visible, but Mr. Moss was not in sight to 
| welcome us. 

We were beginning to think we had lost him, 
when who should appear but Mr. Moss and Miss 
Mondram. Her arm was within his, and they 
were apparently quite at case with each other. 

Mr. Moss wore gloves and a white vest. Miss 
Mondram was 1n white silk, orange flowers and 
a veil! 

They were conducted to the new sofa, under 
the arch, and then we began to think what the 
surprise party was to be, the professor had prom- 
ised to us. In a few moments the two were mar- 
ried, and we, cagerly and laughingly, went up 
to kiss the bride, and wish great happiness to 
our generous friend, now her husband. 

Mr. Moss purchased a fine house in Mossville, 
| and he and his wife are now living in it. Per- 
haps it is owing to his wife’s influence that Mr. 
Moss has never, since his marriage, been known 
to wear his dressing-gown wrong side out. Shall 
you be surprised to learn that they adopted Ned 

Tryst, and that he is now studying to become 
| an artist? 

Scranton was so disgusted, because he lost the 
star, that he left the school. Ido not know what 
| became of him. As for myself, I am teaching, 
| just now, in the academy, but shall go to the 


| det as bridesmaids for Nellie and her brother. 
| If I can, I will send you some wedding cake! 


THE CHILDREN’S LAND. 
| The German holidays are the merriest in the 
world, and one reason seems to be that the peo- 
| ple share the feelings of their children, and de- 
light in making them happy. 


A traveller says: 


j 
| One of the first things that strike an Ameri- | 


ean in Germany, when he begins to get a little 
insight into the life of the people, is the equality 
and sympathy between parents and children. 
In no country do parents take more pains, and 
likely not so much, to enter into the very hearts 
and lives of their children than here. They very 
early make them acquainted with their plans, 
talk with them as to older people, never go on 
an excursion or journey without them, and 
search everywhere for whatever will minister to 
their amusement or instruction. In no nome 
would I sooner expect to find a father turning 
| himself into a horse, an elephant, or a barrel on 
| his parlor floor, for his children to ride him, roll 
over him, than in a German one—and the cler- 
gyman’s as soon as any other. There are prob- 


the trustees | 


Itdooked more like a flower | joyous nature, a temperament that no sorrow | 


! could shadow. 


“Aunt Madge, you’ve come just in time to 


” 


‘help me with these troublesome corners,” ex- 
{claimed Faith, the eldest daughter. “Nobody 


| 


‘her shawl to another. 


can cut patterns like you.” 

“Spoil them, you mean,” laughed Aunt Madge, 
surrendering her hood to one of the girls, and 
“Well, it was such a 
lovely day!—and there’s Nelly expects me to 
take her yarn this minute, and Lotty is tired of 
sewing, and Jenny, what is it you ’re making? 
Sponge cake? And where’s ygur ma, dears ?” 

“Gone down to Aunt Anne’s; did you know 
she was badly burnt?” asked Lotty. 

“T should think I did; been there half the 
night. What a careless thing, to try and move 
the stove with boiling Whter on it. Well, she’s 
a great deal better; but how did I contrive to 
miss your ma? Now what shall I do? [ve 
brought thimble and scissors, and all the etcet- 
eras, and I’ve come just to be a fixture for the 
day. Um forever and always coming here, you 
know, dears.” 

Presently, Aunt Madge was down on her knees, 
and the pattern was cut out; then Lotty was 
eased of her long seam, and sent to get a book 
to read aloud to the company. 

“Now, Aunt Madge, you know that will be 
tiresome,”’ said Nelly. 


any book.’ 
“Always and forever wanting stories,” said 
Aunt Madge, with her little happy laugh. “Don’t 


| you know [ never tell stories?” 
| city next Christmas, when Winnie and I are to| “O-o!” cried Jenny. “I shouldn’t wonder if 


Do} 


your life would make a wonderful story. 
tell us something about yourself.” 

“The most barren subject you could have hit 
upon,” replied Aunt Madge, growing grave. 
“My life has been full of mistakes.” 

“What makes you so contented, then?” asked 
one of the girls. 

“Because it’s my nature to be, darlings, and 
the dear Lord has been so good to me! But it 
is true as I tell you. I’ve made mistakes, always 
and forever, from the first. If Lotty had given 
me this seam before it was begun, I’ve no doubt 
I should have matched it with some other, or 
got it wrong side out; I know I should. My 
poor mother! What a trial she did have with 
me! She used to say there was no end to my 
mistakes.” 

“Tell us about some of your mistakes.”’ 

“Did IT ever tell you how I baked the kitten ?’”’ 

“No,” cried a chorus of laughing voices; ‘“‘tell 
us now.” 

“Poor Mixy! We called her Mixy, because she 
had a coat of mafty colors, black, brown, yellow 
and white. She was a pretty little thing, though, 
and I loved her dearly, and decorated her with 





ribbons, as girls will. 


“Why, I'd rather hear | 
you talk to us, or tell us some story, than hear | 


“OQ, the birds? They belonged to my aunt. 
| She had seventeen—beauties! She had reared 
| them herself to sell. They were the stock in 
| trade by which she replenished her wardrobe. [ 
| was there on a visit, and one day, when we had 
| both left the house to call on a neighbor, she 
| sent me back to get something, telling me par- 
| ticularly not- to open the dining-room door, for 
| thy birds were out of the cage. I suppose I was 
deep in thought abgut some trifling matter, for 
| the first thing I did was to epen the dining-room 
| door, and then, frightened at what I had done, I 
| stood there till all those blessed birds had flown 
| out into the garden, and perched themselves on 
the fruit trees, singing like little wild things. 
| Then I started for home, and never stopped till 
I reached mother, and sobbed out to her my 
| story. 
| ‘Good gracious!’ cried she, growing pale, 
| ‘you are forever and always in trouble, but that’s 
the worst thing you’ve done yet. What will 
poor ’Liza say” 

“All I could sob was, ‘Seventeen birds! and the 
| old ones! and O dear! what did make me do 
it?” 

“*Your own thoughtlessness!’ said mother, 
sternly, and then she went over to ascertain the 
extent of the mischief. 

“When she came back, I was wretched enouzh. 
Indeed, I had cried myself into a fever. 

“**There, don’t worry,’ said mother; ‘the young 
ones are all in their cages, and the old ones will 
be, probably, to-morrow, that is, if the cats don't 
}eatch them. Your Aunt ’Liza never’Il trust you 
| again, though.’ 

“She never did, for [ had killed her best hen, 
once, in a frolic, and lamed her favorite dog, and 

| drawn charcoal sketches on her fine parlor paper, 

| and torn a picture out of her family Bible. 
Poor soul! [ was always and forever in trouble, 

| till I grew up.” 

| “And what then?” queried Lotty, with a com- 

| ical face. 

“Well, then, if ever I had a beau,” laughed 
Annt Madge, “I was sure to say or do something 
that offended him, but I never cared for that, for 
| { like my own company best. I’m always 0 
| good terms with myself! If I make mistakes, 
| why, they don’t hurt anybody else. You know 
| Rawyer Kent?” 

“Yes, indeed,” echoed he girls. 

| “That was twenty years ago or more. He'd 

| been away from home some time, and grow! 
whiskers and a moustache, so that I didn’t re 

member him when he called to see me. 

| “Well, father had expected a young man, that 
morning, who was very deaf. 

| “*Seream with all your might,’ said he, ‘if le 

comes. Tell him I’ll be in at ten.’ 

“Well, young Kent came, and, as I said, I did 
not recognize him. I thought he acted rathet 
familiarly fox a stranger, and, as soon as I cou 
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fnd an opportunity to speak, I gathered up my 
energies, and shouted, close to his ear,— 

“ Ifyou want to see father, he’ll be in at ten.’ 
It was a yell to the close. 

“The poor fellow actually jumped back sev- 
eral feet, looked sharply at me, then, with an 
git of dignity that was infinitely amusing, he 
wok his hatand left. Idon’t wonder. I’m sure 
[stunned him, but it was one of my mistakes. 
|'m forever and always making ’em to this day.” 

The girls were all Jaughing, and just then, 
Betty, the maid, came to the door, to say that 
dinner was ready, and the missus had got back; 
so they all adjourned to the dining-room. 

+e 
THE TASMANIAN DEVIL. 


Some years ago, I met in London Elias Hart, 
y well-known adventurer. 

Inthe course of a conversation with him on 
the remarkable animals I had met, I asserted 
that the ferocity and courage of many inhabit- 
ants of the forest had been greatly overstated. 

“Why,” said I, “there isn’t an animal in all 
Australia that, in open ground, would face my 
old hound, Hero.” 

‘Tean tell_you of an animal,” said Hart, “if 
jot found in Australia, yet common enough in 
the remoter backwoods of Van Dieman’s Land, 
that would not only face your Hero in the open 
country, but would refuse to move an inch out 
of the path to let a drove of bullocks pass. Did 
you never hear of the Tasmanian devil?” 

“No; I had never heard of the Tasmanian 
devil. 

“The devil,’’ he continued, “‘is a beast about 
the size of a large bull-dog, in appearance some- 
thing between a polecat and a bear, but in kind 
apoucher, like the opossum, or the kangaroo. 

“The wildcat is a devil by nature, so are the 
fox, the Indian buffalo and the stone marten, 
but the wickedest of all animals is the Ursian 
Marcophilus, or the Tasmanian devil. 

“In English he is called the devil; his name 
in French is diable, and in German, teufel, and J 
am told that the Royal Society has given the 
Latin name of devil to the whole race.”’ 

Idesired him to tell me all that he knew con- 
cerning this remarkable animal. 

“His natural propensities are gluttonous and 
sluggish. He will be quiet enough when gorged 
with flesh and left to undisturbed repose; but 
the slightest provocation will turn him at 
onceinto a veritable fiend. He then becomes 
instantly the very type of senseless fury, attack- 
ing all before him, dead or living, flying with 
equal fierceness at a mastiffora barn door. Nor 
isthere, while life is left to him, either truce or 
juarter. As long as a shred of flesh remains to 
tear, or alast bone to shatter, he fights on, re- 
gardiess of the numbers that surround him, or 
of his own subsiding strength, until at length 
his jaws snap faintly, and his life goes out with 
amost malicious snarl. 

‘Though taken young and brought up in cap- 
tivity, his nature undergoes not the slightest 
modification. He lives to the last the same sur- 
ly life, and usually dies in some mad struggle 
with the bars of his cage. After years of ex- 
perience he repeats the same acts of profitless 
and exhausting frenzy. 

“Without apparent motive he will rush at the 
wall, beating the air like a rabid lunatic, utter- 
ing long howls that seem to choke him, till they 
break out suddenly into a piercing bark. 

“He does not show the smallest attacliment to 
his guardians or feeders, whom he menaces from 
the moment they approach him till they pass 
completely out of sight. 

“When tired out or overfed he becomes stupid 
t sleepy, rolls himsclf up into a corner, and 
falls into a leaden slumber, from which it is not 
always easy to rouse him. 

“Nothing can be cheaper than to feed him. 
He will be satisfied for days together with huge 
hones which he cracks up like bisenit, and usn- 
ally swallows entirely. 

“The fuil-grown devil is an animal of strange 
appearance. THis coat is rough and looks like a 
‘lanket brushed the wrong way. His head and 
Stomach are of brownish black; the tail is also 
‘lack, but with a patch of white just above the 
insertion. An apron of white covers the chest, 
ind there are spots of white on the front paws. 

“In a wild state its habits are nocturnal, and 
he appears as sensitive as an owl to the action 
of the solar rays. When the sun remains on 
high, he keeps within the clefts ef rocks, or un- 
(ler roots of trees, and sleeps so soundly that the 
hoisiest pack may pass without awakening him. 

“No sooner, however, do the shades of night 
begin to fall, than he issues forth in scarch of 
*, and then woe to the living thing that 
passes windward withig scent. Once fairly 
stiped, the victim, whatever its kind, is doomed 
Mevitably. A feeble squeak, an unconscious 
“tuggle, and all is hushed except the muffled 








crepitation of bones smashed up and swallowed | 
with the flesh that covers them. 

“The female bears from three to five cubs, 
which she carrics about with her in her pouch 
until they grow too big to getinto it. Sheloves 
them with a sort of fiery ardor, and to save or 
shield them she would no doubt attack an army 
or plunge into the flames. 

“The voracity of the animal renders him an 
easy prey to trappers. The clumsiest snare suf- 
fices, provided it be strong enough to hold him. 
Any bait attracts him that can be scented. 

“It is difficult to secure him by means of dogs. 
No single dog will attack him twice, and he will 
fight any number until he falls completely ex- 
hausted.” 

From the time I heard Hart’s narration I was 
ambitious to add to my natural history collec- 
tions the Urstan Sarcophilus, er Tasmanian 
devil. I had travelled over three-quarters of the 
globe in connection with my profession, and I 
now resolved to visit Van Dieman’s Land. 

The year 1860 found me, accompanied by my 
dog Hero, at Nobbler’s End, where, with a party 
of rangers, I began my first expedition in search 
of remarkable animals, having more especially | 
in view the Tasmanian devil. | 

Our party consisted of six men and seven 
dogs. 

I felt at times a little nervous about poor old | 
Hero, notwithstanding his spiked collar and pro- | 
digious strength. I knew his courage, for he | 
had been my constant companion for years of | 
perilous travel, and I dreaded to sce him smart | 
undeservedly, from his entire ignorance of his’| 
opponent’s mode of warfare. | 

Twas told that the devil, once roused, entirely | 
neglects its own defence, and thinks only of 
wounding his aggressor. When attacked by a} 
dog, his effort is to seize it by the fore leg, and if | 
he gets fairly hold the bone snaps at once, and 
the dog limps off disabled. . | 

Towards evening of the first day of our expe- | 
dition, we reached a sort of rocky platform, from | 
which one of the party pointed out a spot where | 
he had assisted in killing a sarcophilus some | 
months before. It was there he said we should | 
find the devil if anywhere. The place, he be- 
lieved, had not been disturbed for years, and he 
knew there were devils in the neighborhood. | 

The whole of the next day was spent in beat- 
ing fruitlessly the covers. At nightfall we held | 
acouncil, and determined to keep wateh until | 
moonlight, on the chanee of surprising a sar- | 
cophilus hunting on @ scent, at which time the | 
animal betrays his passage by his voice. But 
the moon arose, and the night bronght no en- 
counter. 

Towards evening on the following day, I was 
startled by a series of piercing whistles and 
boisterous hollocs in advanee that told me 
elearly that there was an end to ambush, and 
that the battle so long sought for had in reality | 
begun. Shout followed shont in quick succes- | 
sion, and then there came a long howl, so long | 
and dismal that old Hero pricked his ears and | 
sprung forward in the direction of the sound. 

T called hit... back, determined to have him un- | 
der my own immediate control, and we hurried | 
on together to the scene of action. I shall not | 





weight and galling collar completely mastered 
him. . 

On seeing him thus pinned, a spearsman 
stepped forward and ended the fight abruptly 
with a mortal thrust. The devil watched the 
dogs defiantly, till his life went out with a snarl 
that seemed to go right down and expire under 
ground. 


The first dog was maimed irreparably, and his | 


Two others were 
Hero had not a scratch. 


master shot him on the spot. 
badly wounded. 


— 
THE BLIND BOY. 


Sister and brother, side by side, 
Her eyes are bright, and his are blind. 
These are the gifts which they divide: 
They halve their thoughts, and share their mind. 
Darkness he gives, and she gives light, 
She finds the day, and he the night. 





The blind boy thus his sister’s sight 
From dawn to even fondly tasks, 

And reads the world in borrowed lighi, 
Whose equal good he freely asks, 

And she, to skim all nature, plies 

The infant passion of her eyes. 





For the Companion. 
UNTO DEATH. 
AN INCIDENT. 
“Yes, they’re a rongh lot,” said Mr. Miller, 
holding his boy, Frank, tighter by the hand, as 
they walked by the gaping mouths of the coal- 


pits, from which the miners were coming in | 


squads of five or six, black as the coal itself, 
their lips blood-red by contrast, and a small tin 
lamp, fastened in front of their grimy hats. 
After the men came the boys, who swore, and 
pushed each other down the path. Several of 
them had enormons cigars stuck in their months, 


which they took pleasure in puffing in Frank’s | 
7 


face. 


“Vile little wretches!’ cried Frank. “TI sup- | 
pose they never go to church, or school, cither?” | 


“No, not often.” , 

“One couldn’t expect them to be different 
from what they are, then.” 

“What are they, Frank?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir,” eyeing the ragged 
crowd, superciliously. “I don’t know what they 
are now, but I think they are stuff of which cut- 
throats and robbers are made. I don’t see any 
chance for good in them.”” 

He noticed that his father, by his silence, 
seemed hardiy to agree with him, and continued, 


hastily, “At any rate, they are a whiskey-drink- | 


ine, swearing, tobacco-chewing crew!” 
Stiil Mr. Miller was silent. 


habits were, sir.” 

“Very wicked, Frank.”’ 

“Don’t you think ?”’—- 

“We won't talk about them now, Frank, espec- 
ially when they are within hesrine.” 

“They can’t hurt us.”’ 

“You can hurt them.” 

Frank looked at the boys, and laughed. 
did not suppose there were any very fine suscep- 


| tibilities under that mask of grime. 


Mr. Miller had brought his son with him to 
Tamaqua on business. As they sat alone at sup- 
per in the hotel, that evening, he said, “I remem- 


He | 


“We started at last. The distance was in re- 
ality but a few miles, but the horse crept through 
the heavy snow a‘ a snail's pace. I heard Billy 
whistling aud singing incessantly, outside. 
Once or twice when he spoke. I remember I an- 
swered him grufily, for, like you, Thad no relish 
for a vulgar, whiskey-drinking, tavern loafer, as 
I supposed him to be. 

“About ten o’clock, we came to a wayside inn, 
where the horse was fed, and the boy drank 
some hot brandy, and brouzht a glass to me. 
‘You'll need it,’ he said, ‘before we eet to Troy.’ 

“LT declined. Wewent on up the mountain. 
It is singular, that although that was the coldest 

| day of the year, [do not remember that I felt 
chilly. Igrew singularly drowsy after awhile, 
and stretched myself on the seat for a nap. 
Then Billy shook me. 
| “*You've got to stay awake, sir,’ he said. ‘Tt’s 
'my business to get yeu safe to Troy, but you 
| must take care of yourself some’at.’” 
| “He said this with an oath, that provoked me. 
| Twas a very young man, and as I said, knew 
absolutely nothing of the dangerI ran. I recol- 
lect the intolerable drowsiness that overcame me, 
as we plodded on in the thick gray mist. I re- 
collect, too, that the boy stopped the wagon, 
} again and again, rubbed and shook me; that he 
buttoned my coat closer, wrapped the buffalo 
robe tightly about me. 

“One of the last things I remember, was his 
holding a whiskey flask to my lips, in which 
there were but a few drops, and then tucking s 
horse blanket up in the open front of the wagon 
to fence me in from the driving wind. 

“t's my business,’ [ heard him mutter, ‘to 
take him safe into Troy. What I’ve engaged to 
| do, Pil do.’ 

“Twas so dulled by sleep that T attached no 
importance to his words. 
stood them.” 
| “What did they mean, father?” said Frank, 
| with a sort of frightened awe erceping over him. 
©The blanket was all he had to protect him 

self. He put it up to save me. Twas astranver 
| whom he had never scen nor heard of before 
that day.” 
| Mr. Miller was silent, looking gravely into the 
fire. 

“How did it end, sir? 
|} “The wagon stopped, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, at the door of the tavern in Troy. 1 
was roused by the men taking me ont, and chat- 
ing my body with snow. There was a sharp 
| pain in one leg—the foot was frozen. 
| they had taken ont before me. 


Afterwards IT under- 





The boy 
He was dead.” 


! - . 
; ©You’ve always told me how wicked these | There was 2 long pause, broken only by the 
e £ y DY 


| erackling of the fire. 

“Father,” said Frank, “why did he do that? 
| Lean understand giving up life for one you love, 
| but you were a stranger.” 

“T don’t think he thonght of me at all in the 
| matter. He simply did what he had engaged to 
}do. I think that unflinching steadiness to duty, 
| to fulfilling a self-imposed obligation even to 
| death, is oftener found among laboring men than 
| among so-called gentlemen. The engineer docs 
not often forsake his engine, nor the captain his 
ship. It is not that they have any wish to sac- 
| rifice themselves for people unknown to them, 


soon forget the sight which broke on my view | ber when this was a mere collection of miners’ | put they do their duty.” 


as I emerged into the open ground. 

With his back to a large overhanging stone, 
there stood, half crouched before the dogs, the | 
most horrible looking beast imaginable. Not | 
that his contoug was Villanous; in form he re- | 
sembled a badger, but his physiognomy was lit- 
erally diabolical. 

His jaws were just wide cnough apart to re- | 
veal his large white teeth, and from these 
seemed to issue a continuous growl. But what 
most arrested me was the animal's eyes, which 
gleamed with the lurid light of intense mali- 
ciousness and rage. 

When I arrived on the ground, one wounded 
dog was howling piteously, with his tail eurved 
under him, and holding up his fore foot. The 
five others were close to the devil, dodging with- 
in distance, but not venturing to close with 
him. 

A shot had been fired, evidently with some ef. 
fect, as the animal was bleeding from the car. | 
One gun was on the ground, bitten short off at 
the slope of the stock. | 

On seeing Hero the men at once hounded him } 
on the devil; and, not hearin my half-muttered | 
counter-orders, looked petrified at his apparent | 
want of courage. | 


huts. It has grown rapidly in fifteen years.” 

“You have been here before?” 

“Long ago. Iwasa very young man then. I 
came up on business for my father. It was in De- 
cember, the cold December, as it was called after- 
ward. I finished my work in a day, and wished 
to push on to Troy, Penn., the next day. The 
only means of reaching it was by a Jersey wag- 
on, drawn by a Jean horse, and driven by a boy, 
one of the same elass ef smoking, whiskey- 
drinking boys, such as you saw to-day.” 

‘It must have been any thing but pleasant, 
with such a companion.” 

“A snow storm was coming up when we 
irted.”" 

‘You'd best lay by, Billy,’ said the tavern- 
keeper to the boy, who was harnessing a sorry- 
looking beast. 

“T’ve got to drive this team, and I'll drive it,” 
he said. ‘It’s your business to run that tavern, 
Joe. Each feller kin stick to his own job.’ 

“We was a shrewd, steady-cred Jad, with a 
pleasant smile.” 





“Then he was not like those ruffians outside?” | 


“Just like them. As dirty, and as profane; 
smoked, too, just such rank tobacco. 
“Before he got into the wagon, Billy buttoned 


| Frank stood up. He could not keep still. His 
| cheeks were hot, and the tears stood in his eyes. 
! “Why, father, that is the highest heroism! And 
| this was onc of these whiskey-drinking, 
| rant boys!” 
| “When you are older, you will be able to look 
{ under the whiskey drinking and ignorance, and 
| find that which lies beneath. Noble qualities 
may be associated with rags, and dirt, and even 
with oaths and whiskey. Like-Christ, we may 
respect the good, and seek to purify the bad.” 


igno- 


How EVE IS WASHED. 

| Forus to be able to see objects clearly and 
| distinetly , it was necessary that the eye should 
he kept ciean. For this purpose it is furnished: 
with a little gland, from which flows a water 
fluid (tears), Which is spread over the eye by the 
| lid, and is afterwards swept off by it, and runs 
| through a hole in the bone to the inner surface 
of the nose, while the warm air, passing over it 
while breathing, evaporates it. It is remarkable 
that no such gland can be found in the eyes of 
fish, as the element in which they live answers 
the saine purpose. 

| Iftheeye had not been furnished with a liqnid 


THE 





At last the smallest dog of the pack closed, | down the curtains, threw in a buffalo robe for | to wash it, and a lid to sweep it off, things would 


and the others took heart immediately. A fearful | 
strife ensued, in the midst of which I let loose 
Hero with a shout, meant to cxplain his pre- 
vious passiveness. 





\ 


me, and tucked another over his knees. One or 


two men remonstrated against our going. I) 
knew nothing of the risk, or I should not have 


insisted. As for the boy, he went on, quietly, 


With one bound he reached the devil, and fas- | with his preparations, 


tened ficrcely and heavily on his throat. This 


“Billy's quit digging, lately,’ said the land- 


turned the scale at once, for the sarcophilus was | lord, aside to me, ‘and took to stage driving. 
alréady at bay with the whole pack, and Hero’s | Whatever he undertakes, he goes through with.’ 


appear as they do when we look through a dusty 
glass. <Along the edges of the eyelids there are 
a great number of little tubes or glands, from 
|} which flows an oily substance which spreads 
over the surface of the skin, and thus prevents 
; the edges from being sore or irritated, and it 
| also helps to keep tears within the lid. There 
| are also six little muscles attached to the eye, 
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which enable us to move it in every direction; | to be undergoing vat changes, which would | Language would fail to describe it, did not the | 


and when we consider the different motions they 


are capable of giving to the eve, we cannot but | spectacle to people on its moons, but would not | | the relief of the tongue and pen: | 


admire the goodness of Him who formed them, 
and has thus saved us the trouble of turning our 
heads every time we wish to view an object. 

+ 


OTHER WORLDS. 


| 
Evew few years people seem to have what | 


may be called an attack of other-worldliness. 
The question comes up and is diseussed with 
yreat interest, whether other stars or plancts 
have inhabitants like ours. As science has 
made great progress of late, and we know morc 
about the sky, and what used to be thought to 
he pin-holes in it, than ever before, this question 
ean be treated more intelligently than 
when it last engaged publie attention. 

After all, however, we know very little of the 
sturs, or planets, except the sun, and moon 


now 


for inhabitants in the others we shall receive -no 
answer. We may kuock at the door, but it will 
not be opened to us. 

First, then, let us apply to our Sun. He is 
certainly no stranger to us. As for size, he 
could assuredly find room for inhabitants. Ile 


weishs 740 times as much as all the planets. | 


Were we transported to his surface our own 
weight would crush us, so great would be the 
attraction of gravitation. There are also grave 
suspicions that he is a ball of red-hot iron, soda, 
&e., into which red-hot meteors are continually 
plunging, causing explosions of flaming gas, 
and tremendous discharges of electricity. The 
sun is probably continually lightening, and we 
do not hear the thunder only because we are so 
distant; so we can hardly consider our solar 
centre as a desirable piace of residence. 


, and | 
the planets nearest us, so that if we do inquire 


; admit any inhabitants in the least degree resem- 
bling us, to reside upon its surface. 

With regard to Uranus, that is certain which 
|is not fixed with regard to Mercury, that the 
inclination of its equator to the plane of its orbit 
| is very great, so that in soine Jatitudes the in- 
habitants would never sce the sun for twenty 
years, and could not therefore exist. It is, of 
| course, still less likely that Neptune is tenanted 
| like our earth. 

- +e 

NOT LOsT. 
Nothing is lost 








No snow or frost 
that comes to enrich the earth asain. 
We thank them whe nthe: ripening grein 
Ta waving over the hill amd plain, 
And the pees asant rain + pray 
Ai endeth in good 
Water and food, 


Never despair; 
. Dianppoinime nt hear 
u ‘th vain, ‘J p 
rod doth faltit, 





tient seit; 











Thy hand is weak: His powerfel will | 
Is easiges oe life-work still, | 
Thy good endeavor | 
Is lost—ah! never, | 
| Se 
THE RUINS OF BABYLON. | 





Our moon is supposed to be a globe of hard 
rocks, covered with immense mountains and 
profound chasms, but without a shred of atmos- | 
phere. It is therefore exposed to terrible heat 
from the sun by day and equally terrible cold by 
nizht. There is no water to drink and no vege- 
tables to eat; so we shall certainly decline an in- | 
vitation to live there, and shall not regard any | 
Innaties who make it their abode as our breth- | 
ren. 

Let us try the planet Mercury next, for wheth- 
er there is another pianet nearer the sun, called 
Vulean, is very doubtful. Our little friend does 
not march round the sun in a cirele, and when 
nearest the sun he reeeives ten and a-half 
times more light and heat than wedo, and when 
farthest off half as much. The heat at the trop- 
ics must therefore be somewhat scorching, un- 

‘less he is well-provided with an umbrella of thick 
clouds. Itmay also be so arranged that his 
summer occurs like ours, when he is farthest from 
the sun, and his winter when he is nearest. Even 

. then the sun must look to the Mercurials two 
or three times as large as to us. We think the 
climate must be rather trying on this planet, 
but still tribes like the Hottentots and Bushmen 
might manage to exist there; and if they do 
they doubtless imagine that nothing could pos- 
sibly be finer than their Mereury. 

Venus is so much like our earth that it would 
hardly hurt us to emigrate to the planet of love. 
It has an atmosphere like ours; for when it is 
horned, its horns extend beyond a semicirele, 
a feature caused by atmospheric projections. 
But Venus is always so near the rising or setting 
sun that it cannot be observed to great advan- 
tage, 

Mars is very differently situated. It has been 
observed ‘so closely that its seas and continents 
have been mapped ont and names given to them. | 
Its seasons are like ows. The clouds may be | 
seen to gather and clear away again. There 
must be rain, and as seas imply voleanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes, there must be mountains 
and rivers. On the whole the Martial people 
must be nearest of kin to us; our cousins-mar- 
tinl if not german. 





‘Golden Babylon,” the queen city of Assyria, 
with its walls, its temples, palaces and hanging 
gardens, its river banks, canals and lakes, is so | 
elowingly described by the heathen authors that | 
it is deservedly reckoned one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. 

Thouch situated on a marshy plain, it is called | 
in Scripture “a mountain,” on account of the 
loftiness and grandeur of its walls, temples and | 
towers. Tt was indeed a mountain of art, such | 
as the world never before had seen, and never | 
avain may see. 

But it-has become the synonyme of w asted | 
Inxury and vanished splendor, thus fulfiliing to | 
the letter the awful prophecies of the Scripture: | 





| 
And Babylon shall become, she that was the beauty of | 

kingdoms, | 
The glory of the pride of the Chaldeans, | 
As the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah | 
By the hand of God. 

It shall not be inhabited forever, 
Nor shall it be dwelt in fr m generation to generation. 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there, 
Neither shall the shepherds make their folds there. 
Lowth’s Translation. 


The first ruin that holds the eye of the travel- 
ler from Bagdad to Babylon, is called the Un- | 
jillible, (or overturned,) a relic, of the days 
when men constructed edifices by the side ‘of | 
which any thing in modern engincering looks | 
dwarfed and puny. 





Next in order comes the giant Jupiter. There 
have been great speculations as to his possible 
inhabitants. The attraction of gravitation is 
two and a-half times greater than the earth, a 
man would therefore weigh two and a-half 
pounds there for one pound here. In order to 
weigh the same his hx 
two and a-half fect. A man twice as high as 
another is cicht times as heavy, and four times 
as powerful, but on account of his weizht only 
halfas active. Reasoning in this way we might 
conclude that the denizens of Jupiter must be 
mere pirmics, among whom Gen. Tom Thunb 
would be exhibited as a gi 

Jupiter, however, has heen found to resemble 
the sun, especially in itself giving out light and 
heat, and being subject to electric storms, and} 
it is more probable that its moons are inhabited | 
taan itself, 

Tht sume may’ Wt sadl uf Saturm It appenys | 


nt 
anh 


ight must be reduced to ! 





This ruin has an immense cireumference, and 
is one hundred and forty-one feet high. It was 
once the seat of luxury and feastings; its halls 


| 


still standin, 


| never suppose that they were imprinted thou- 


| the wonderful hanging gardens, graced with the 


| two grand mounds of an elevation of sixty feet. 


| revelled. 
der sacrificed. 
| * . 

and splendid procession, bowed down before 





, in eleven States, which contain almost two-fifths 


jorities in both branches of the Levislature. } 





resounded with music and song, and the feet of | branches of the Levislature. 


the dancers; old kins revelled there, unmindfal 
that these splendors had unseen wings, and} 
| would quickly fly away. 

A feeling of awe comes over the traveller as 
he lingers here. 
comes from the lofty and s 
{the tleparted glory; whose relics time has here |} 


majority of 20,000. 


low -_ a faticn from heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the | 
mo s$ 

And cas at Gown to earth, thou that didst subdue the na- | 
tions. 


There shall the beasts of the desert lodge, 
And howling monsters shall fill their houses, 
‘yyere shall the daughter of the ostrich dwell | 
1 revels, | 
in the palaces, 
And dragons in their voluptuous pavilions. 









Another object of interest amid the desolation 
is the El Kasr, or the palace, as it is called,—an |! 
enormous mound, measuring cight hundred and 
twenty yards in length, by six hundred and ten | 
in breadth. Fragments of detached wall are 
composed of brick, cemented with 
bitumen. 
some of these bricks is 


amazing. One would 


sands of years ago, and formed a part of shape- 
less ruins even at the beginning of our cra. 
Near this palace, and close to the river, were 





verdure of fhe far Median Mountains, the work 
of Nebuchadnezzar. These remains consist of 


Pliny says that the hanging gardens were con- 
structed on columns, arches and walls, and con- 
tained terraces of earth, watered by machines 
from the river. Luscious fruits, and even forest 
trees, grew on these immense terraces, and the 
shade and refreshing coolness of the place was 
delicious. 

But the most important and interesting ruin 
of Babylon is the Bris Nimroud, the supposed 
Tower of Babel, of Scripture history. 

It is situated on the western bank of the Eu- 
phraies. It is, perhaps, the grandest relic of the | 
ancient power of Assyria. 

Here ancient people toiled, and their rulers | 
Here Xerxes triumphed, and Alexan- 
Here Chaldean priests, in long 





Belus, the mighty Babylonian god. 

The present height of Bris Nimroud, or the 
Tower of Babel, is two hundred and thirty-tive 
fect. Its circumference is mere than two thou- 
sand feet. It arises in successive elevations of | 
incomparable masonry, the different staves of | 
which may still be distinetly traced. The ascent | 





) Was on the outside, as represented in cuts in Bi- | 


bles, and biblical literature. The tower itsclf, | 
rising from this stu -endeus pedestal, is a ruin |; 
about fifty feet high. 

The time of the destruction of the Tower of | 
Babel dates from the earliest reliable history, | 
and yet these ruins stand out in the plain, proudly | 
defying, as it were, the vicissitudes of the ele- 
ments, 
time. 

We give picturesof a group of Jews of Meso- 
potamia, and a Babylonian ruin. 


and scorning even to yield to the hand of | 


te 
THE FALL ELECTIONS. 
On the 7th of November, elections were held 


of the population of the Republic. 

The States are New York, Massachusetts, Illi- 
nois, Virginia, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mississip- 
pi, Arkansas, New Jersey, Kansas and Mary- 
land. 

Thus the North, the South, the West and the 
Middle States were all represented in the voting 
on that day, and from what then took place we 
can fairly come to some conclusion as to the po- 
litical state of the country. 

In Massachusetts the Republicang elected all 
their candidates for State officers, and large ma- 





The New York election was one of much more | 
than ordinary importance, because it involved 
the decision of the people of that State on the 
“Tammany Ring” corruptions. ‘Tammany’ 
was an organization within the Democratic par- 
ty, and the Democrats were to some extent held 
responsible for what it had done in New York 
city. 

Whether it was right thus to charge the respon- 
sibility upon the whole party, is a matter with 
which we have nothing todo. We merely state 
facts. The Democrats lost the State through their 
association with Tammany, though many of the 
ablest and best Democratic leaders were reso- 
Iutely engaged in bringing the rogues of the city 
to trial, and, it is expected, to justice. 

New Jersey elected a Democrat to the office of 
Governor, but the Republicans have both 
Maryland gave a 
Democratic majority of 12,000, and the same 
| party were successful in Virginia by the great 


| lowa, Wisconsin and Michizan. 


The freshness of the inscriptions on | 


| they a 








‘he Republicans carry Mississippi by a major- 


Not so much as a whisper | ity of 15,000, and they were also successful in the 
hadowy pile to tell of | States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Kansas, 


Thus there is a large balance on the Republi 


left Mbinth It is all silken, dulitury, eclulesy, leon side, antl this is vunsideretl an !mpbrtant | 


fact in connection with the next tina 
present an immensely glorious and interesting | sublime passages of the poct prophet come to porns which will take place in Hevember, 


872 

‘eons - the Republican States at this time are 
| the great States of Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
Illinois, and the States of M: issachusetts, Maine, 
On the Demo- 
cratic side are the great State of Virginia and 


| the lesser States of Maryland, New Jersey, Ken- 


tuecky, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas and others. 

The great States of New York and Missouri 
are to be classed as “doubtful.’’ So the result 
| of the next presidential election must yet be re- 
garded as uncertain, on the ground that there j, 
no knowing what may take place in the course 
of a year. 


—— 4 
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A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 


WHO CONTINUES TO 


GIVE To 


Take the paper-=--Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres. 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 
Designed by him expressly for subscribers 


to the Companion. 


Its title is “Granppa’s Hirep May.” It 


' represents ‘a hay-ficld on a hot July afternoon, 
| The farm-house is in the distance, partly covered 


by trees, and over it hangs the gray summer 
haze. Not far away, lusty men are loading a 
huge wagon, while in the foreground are grand- 
pa and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay. 

The man is approaching old age. His tall, 
muscular form is somewhat bent, and the strong, 
pleased, time-worn face is watching his little 
“three year old”’ grandchild, whose chubby arms 
| are tugging at a heavy rake, and whose face is a 
perfect picture of baby complacency and deli; cht. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet ‘‘hired man” are 
turning off work like the boys, but there is sun- 
shine in their faces, as well as in the fields, though 
one refiects the rising, and the other the dcclin- 
ing light. Little tot is charming as pencil can 
jmake him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley 
blended the simple happiness of childhood with 
the pensive playfulness of age, that the picture 
not only pleases, but holds the observer,—like 


| those rare faces that grow in attraction the more 


re seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unques- 
tionably the first draughtsman in America; and 
in this picture he fully sustains his claims 
to that position. It is, in every sense of the 
word, a choice work of art, admirably conceived; 
one that will make a graceful and fitting orna- 
ment for any home. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, 
is 171-2 by 25 inches. It is now in the hands of 
the printer, and will be ready so that we can 
send it to all persons entitled to it at the latest 
by the first of March next—but probably before 
the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the 
year expires four which you have now paid, and 
the picture will be sent yon as soon as it comes 
to us from the printer. 





Remember that we give the picture to both old 
and new subscribers. Any person who sub- 
scribes for the paper for one year, between Nov. 
1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays $1 50 for it, 
will receive the picture. 

A subscriber who is now owing for pari of a 
year, and who pays only for that year, will not 
be entitled to it. Such subseribers must pay 
one year in advance of their present year’s un- 
paid subscription, in order to secure it. 

The offer of this picture will prove a help to 
our friends in obtaining new names, for it will 
be given, as we have stated above, to each new 
subscriber. 








Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, 
if you wish them as aids in obtaining new names. 
—_+o>—__-_—_——_- 

AN ENGINEER AND FERTILIZER. 

Angle worms are not beautiful, unless to boys 
who are cager to find bait for fishing. But if the 
proverb holds good, “Handsome is that hand- 
some docs,” they ought to be prizctt by farmers 
and gardeners, It has long been known that 


| they are famous underground envinecrs, open: 


ing natural tunnels and passazes in the tonghest 
soil, and making it more —_— and accessible 
to sir and moisture. 

But recent olstrvation ies provetl Their use- 
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falness in another line. Everybody has noticed 
the excrements they leave on the surface of the 
ground, around the holes from which they come 
out, chiefly in the mght. <A curious experi- 
menter collected a heap of these excrements, and 
planted seed in them, and found them to be far 
more fertile than the common soil. He suggests 
the theory that worms enrich the surface of the 
soil, and may have done an important work in 
this way in ages past, in converting hard and 
rocky material into good loam. Let no one de- 
spise angle worms. 
annbillibe = 


ULTRAMONTANES. | 


This old word has come into common use 
again, and judzing from the warmth of the con- 
test between the ‘Old Catholics”? and their foes 
in Germany, it is likely to be heard for a long 
time. 

Ultramontanes are men of that party in the 
church of Rome who support the position that 
the power of the Pope is absolute, and that no 
earthly potentate has any right to interfere in his 
government of the church. 

The consequence of an adoption of the Ultra- 
montanes’ view of the Pope’s place among the 
potentates of the world would have been to 
make him the absolute master of Christendom, 
for had he been allowed to rule despotically the 
spiritual affairs of men, he would have held 
mankind wholly under his control. 

But there always has been a large party in 
the Romish church, opposed to the Ultramon- 
tanes, embracing the governments of most 
Catholic countries, and consequently Ultramon- 
tanism has never been able to permanently es- 
tablish itself, though in some countries it has 
met with more favor than in others. . 

All Citholie countries have resisted papal 

pretensions in some way; not Spain herself, in 
her most bigoted times, having been submissive 
to Rome. 
, But the two countries in which Ultramontan- 
ism encountered the most resistance before the 
Reformation were England and France. Noone 
ean read English history, even carelessly, with- 
out secing how earnest were Englishmen to 
“keep the Pope in his place,’”—and that place 
was not that of a ruler of England. 

All the while that they did this, they, or a 
very great majority of their number, were Cath- 
olies “In every thing that related to doctrine. 
Henry VIIL, when he sought to keep up Cathol- 
icism in Eneland, while he threw off the papal su- 
premacy, did no more than had been thought of 


by some of his predecessors, who had lived and‘ 


died long before the Reformation. But they. 
unlike him, were not favored by circumstances, 
and eould not complete the work of freeing Ene- 
land from papal aseendency. 

We are so accustomed to consider France as a 
Catholic country, that it is diffienlt to think of 
her being opposed to papal claims. Yet, down to 
very reeent times, she had contest after contest 
with Rome; and more than once it seemed as if 
she would do what was done by England, that 
is, set up the Gellican church as an independ- 
ent body, as England set up the Anglican 
church, now generally known as the church of 
England. Had Francis I. followed the example 
of Henry VIII. and established the Gallican 
church, the religious history of the world 
would have been changed. - 

There has for centuries been a Gallican pariy 
among French Catholics, which has supported 
anti-papal views, and advocated church free- 
Jom. It was with this party that the word Ul- 
tramontanes originated. It charged the Papists 
with supporting views that found favor “beyond 
the mountains;” (w/tra montes) that is, in Rome, 
or beyond the Alps—views that could not be held 
without doing injury to France. 

Thus the word came into use, as applied to 
the extreme supporters of the church of Rome. 
Reeent events, zrowing out of the action of the 
Council at Rome (1869-70) have brought it 
Prominently forward again at this time. 

—————+or——_—_——_ 
LAP-DOG SENTIMENTALISM. 

This disease is bad enough as it appears in the 
silly and silken cosseting of poodics, in places 
and privilezes where children ought to be, but 
when it comes to paying regular pablic funeral 
honors to a dog, the sickness is as bad as Dar- 
Winism, or the old Egyptian homage to Anubis: 

Some time since, a man in Troy applied at the 
Mount Ida Cemetery, and requested a grave to 
he dus, to be ready on the following day. Tic 
structions were heeded, and at the appointed 
time the funeral cortege arrived at the ‘home of 
the dead.” The corpse was contained jn an 
elaborate coffin, lined with white satin,on the 
outside of which was the usual inscription of 
birth and death. The ecremony was performed, 
and the mourners wended their way homeward. 
A head-hoard was placed at the grave, on which 
Appeared the followin inscription: “Our litrle 


doptetl child.” <A day or two substquently the! girl, the latter attut twelve years vt age, to 


superintendent of the cemetery, having his sus- | 
picion excited, had the grave opened, and upon 
raising the coffin lid the body of a dog was found 
calmly reposing in death. 


STARVING AND UNSTARVING. 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, speaking 
of the privations which prove fatal to life, soon- 
er or later, says “A man will die for want of air 
in five minutes, for want of sleep in ten days, 
for want of water in a week, for want of food at 
varying intervals, dependent on constitution, 
habits of life, and the circumstances of the ocea- | 
sion.” Thedocetor thinks that the instances given | 
of human life sustained for wecks together with- | 
out food, are owing to some fraud or trick; and | 
he adds the following case with some directions | 
as to the delicate task of unstarving persons 
who have long been famishing: 


| 
On the 28th of August the captain of a Bos- | 
ton whaler was wrecked. For cight days he 
could not get a drop of water, or a particle of 
food. - On the day of the wreck, he weighed one 
hundred and ninety pounds, and when rescued 
he weighed one hundred pounds, A teaspoon- 
ful of brandy was given to each sailor, but be- 
fore they could be taken on bodrd the Vessel | 
which saved them, they became unconscious, | 
and remained so for two days, but all eventually 
recovered. Many persons have been killed by | 
eating too much after having fasted for a long 
time. The safe plan of procedure, and that | 
| 


| 


which every reader should bear in mind, is to 
feel the way along, as persons who are travel- 
ling in the dark, and fear a precipice ahead. 
There can be no rule given, because there are so 
many modifying circumstances. Give a tea- 
spoon of hot drink at a time, and, if there are | 
no ill effeets, repeat in five minutes, and the | 
same amount of soft food, boiled rice, softened | 
bread, or gruel, for the stomach is itself as weak | 
as the sufferer in proportion, and can only man- | 
age a very small amount of food, j 

Wading in water, or keeping the clothing sat- 
urated with water, even if it is seca water, sensi- 
bly abates the horrors of thirst. 

eae ene ee 
A BIRD’S SYMPATHY, 

Family pets seem to have a sort of insight into 
family troubles, and to be affected by them. 
The Nashville Banner tells a curious tact of this | 
sort at Scottsville, Ky., of which the editor had 
a personal knowledge: 


The sister of officer Harry Mansiicld, of this 
city, had raised a mocking bird, which she 
taught to go andcome at her eall, and whieh, in 
return for all the kindness bestowed upon it, ex- | 
hibited a peculiar fondness for her. Last Mon- ! 
alay week, Miss Mansfield was taken ill, and to | 
while away the tedinm of the sick room, she had | 
her little pet broneht to her bedside, and day | 
and night it cheered her with its sweet chorals, 
bringing to mind many happy thoughts of iield 
and meadow, sunshine and song. 

As her illness grew more alarming, and day | 
after day brought no relicf from sufferiny, the | 
warblings of the little sonyster rather served to | 
annoy than to please her, and so, turning weari- | 
ly on her piflow, she said to him, ‘Birdie, hush, 
you worry me.” 

Stranze to say, the words seemed to be undcr- 
stood, for immediately the song was hushed, 
and the bird retired within himself, as it were. 
On the next dav the lady died, leaving, it would 
seem, 2 command of silence upon tle bird, 
which will never be broken, for, althouzh sever- 
al days have elapsed since, and every effort has 
been made to induee him to sing, he refuses to 
respond with song to any lips but those of his 
once beloved mistress. 





——_ +e --— 
POLITELY HUNGRY. 

Politeness is generally supposed to require 
rather light indulgence at table, but here is a 
ease where it seemed to demand that a gentle- 
man should make adouble dinner. At any rate, 
it was a capital chance for him to make amends 
to his denied appetite. Rev. William an 
now dead, was an intimate friend of many Eng: | 
lish and American authors, and the following is 
told of him by Miss Sedgwick, who arrived very 
late one day to dinner, where he also was one of 
the guests: 

“To my dismay,” she writes, “‘and in spite of 
my protestations, Mrs. — insisted on re-be- | 
ginning at the Alpha of the dinner; the guests | 
had reached the Omega. The soup was brought | 
back. H. averred that it was most fortunate for 
him; he had been kept talking, and had eaten 
but half a dinner; so he started fresh with me, 
and went bon« fide through, covering me with 
his wxgis as I ran my gauntlet through the 
courses. The age of chivalry is not past. Match 
this deed of courtesy if you can, from the lives 
of the preuvx chevalicrs, taken from their sun- 
rising to their sun-setting.” 








en 
A QUEEN’S TRAINING, . 


Queen Victoria is indebted to a mother’s carc- 
ful training for that stainless character which 
has made the English court the purest in Europe. 
A traveller tells the followin story: 

A gentleman relates that, many years ago, h> 
was on a visit to the Isle of Wizht, and during 
his walks he stroNed into the quiet churchyard 
where repose the bodies of many faithful and 





humble Christians. Near a grave in a corner of 
the churcliyard le noticed a lady with a little 


‘ their feet. 


1, 1872, to all new subscribers sent us during 
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lwith great fidelity, and when the plants had 








whom she was relating the story of the Dairy- 
m:in’s Daughter, whose remains lay beneath 
As the lady proceeded with the nar- 
rative, he observed the litte girl lift up her eyes, | 
filled with tears, and heard her sav that she} 
woull try and be as good as the Dairyman’s 
Daughter had been, After planting a beautiful | 
lily on the grave, they walked slowly away. The | 
gentleman, upon making inquiry, found that! 
the lady was the Duchess of Kent, and the little | 
girl her daughter. The latter is now the Queen 
of England. 

— a —_ 


ONE MONTH FREE. 
The ComMPANION will be sent free to January 


the months of November and December, 1871. 


—_+~or—______- 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


Our offer of Girrs and PREMIUMS are the 


most liberal and the largest in number and 
variety ever made for new subscribers in this 
country. 

The Premium List was sent on the first of No- 
vember to all of our subscribers, 

If you have not received one, or if a second 
copy is wanted, by notifying us, the List will be 
sent to your address without charge. 

oe 
JEREMIAW’S LAMENT FOR CHICAGO, 
Remarkable cases of stray leaves found after 
fires have been related similar to the following, 
e . 
Dut none could be more apt than this, though 
we cannot vouch for the truth of the story: 

Among the ruins of the Western News Compa- 
ny’s establishment, where an immense stock of 
periodieals and books was reduced to ashes, 
there was found a single leaf of a quarto Bible, 
charred around the edges. It contained the first 
chapter of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which 
opens with the following words: “Tow doth the 
city si®solitary that was fullof people! How is 
she become as a widow! She that was great 
among the nations, and prineess among the prov- 
inces, how isshe become tributary! She weepeth 
sorein the night, and her tears are on her cheeks; 
among all her lovers she hath none to comfort 
her’ And that was the only fraement of liter- 
ature saved from the News Company’s great 
depot. . 

-—— = 4 
FIRST POTATOES IN ENGLAND. 

A capital story is told by the late Archbishop 
Whately of the introduction of potatoes into 
England by Sir Walter Raleigh. We carricd over 
some fine specimens from this country to plant 
on hiis estate, His bailiff attended to the matter 





THE 


Dlessomed and matured, he brought some of the 
hails to Sir Walter. The enthusiastic knight 
looked at the tiny balls with a rueful face, and 
added, with a desponding sigh,— 

“Twas afraid they would not sueceed in Eng- 
land. You may plough the field for wheat.”’ 

The ploughing turned up the potatocs, to the 
great surprise of the bailiff, and the joy of Sir 
Walter, and the supposed failure proved an 
emirent success. 





= te 
THE MONKEY AND THE BURGLARS. 


Two burglars in Cincinnati concluded to make 
a deseent on the house of a gentleman in that 
city one night last week, but were ignorant of 
the fact that the gentleman had on his premises 
2. very remote ancestor—according to Darwin— 
in the shape of amonkey. With cager curiosity 
he watched them in their attack upon the house, 
and when they had penetrated as far as the 
kitehen he could stand it no longer, but gave a 
tremendous sereech, followed by a prolonged 
eh-r-r-r-r, Which curdled the blood in their veins. 
They didn’t wait to see whence the unearthly 
sound proceeded, but fled in wild dismay, fol- 
lowed and spurred on as they ran by shouts of 
demoniae laughter from the undeveloped speci- 
men of humanity on the window-sill. 

- +2 --— 
“HIS FAITHFUL DOG.” 

The Peavody Press says many persons who 
have had oceasion to visit the Essex depot in 
that town have, for some time past, noticed a 
large dun-colored doy, who anxiously watches 
the passengers as they alight, 23 though seeking 
for some particular person. This dog belonged 
to Ernest 8. Merrill, one of the victims of the 
Revere disaster, who kept him at the house of 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 

The Waltham Watch Company have by fir the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled inthis or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, 
Company contidently claim that their watches are be 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manntac- 
ture, 
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SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 
A Boy’s Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 


rising generation of Americ sovs, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 





The price has been put low because It is a Bey'’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. _ Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.”’ 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 


For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston, 


BOYS 


Watches and Chains, 
SETS OF 
STUDS AND SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
Silver Fruit Knives, 
MICROSCOPES 
MUSIC BOXES, 
For Sale by 
PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 


162 Washington Street, 
48 BOSTON. > 4% 
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OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 








Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 


bin filled with thread 









resdy tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advant 3 over the ordinary wound tron bob- 
bin: Ist. ‘The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iren bobtin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension ts secured and a more } ‘t stitch prodneed. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed t er, Florence 
and other lewing Sewing Machine com We are 
now ready to furr then: for the follow Machines :— 
Grover & Bak inger, Florence, Weed F.F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample p: > 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, maiied post-paid on receipt of 81 00. Adcress 
MERRICK THREAD CQ,, Uolyone, Maas. 

In ordering always state sivie ot Machine. 35 -eow lat 


























WAIT! WAIT! WAIT! 


Only a Ittle while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK for 
Day Schools will be ready. 
TIE NAME 
(whieh is a first-rate cne) will be duly announced. 
THE BOO.:C 
(which ‘s -uperior to any yet prodaced) is by 
THEODORE E, PERKINS, 
REV, ALFRED TAYLOR, ant 
-ROF. C, W SANDERS. 
The price will be ®30 per 100, 
for vers. To be published by 


THEODORE E. PFRKINS, 


Ja—rcovtt 343 9f2, Street, New York. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise 03 Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria and o: matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth, Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INS1ITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass., or Ds. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 


i—tt 








Sample copies mailed 
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Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitter». 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, frea 
from ailaleoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentio Purgative 





















his father, (S. A. Merrill,) near the iron foundry. 
When young Merri! left home for the last time, | 
his dog left him at the depot. .\J1 know the re- | 
sults of that fearful collision, save the faithful | 


| 


dog that still watches for his master, who will | 


| never come back. t 


SS nen 
CRAZY WOMAN IN MEETING. 


During the church serviees in an Eastern town, | 
the other day, the minister was dwelling on the 
peril of the impenitent, when a crazy woman 
arose, and, having remoyed her bonnet, ad- 
dressed the minister in this way: “You are 
throwing vonr hints at me! that’s what yon are 
doing!’ Then, turning around, she pointed to 
a lady near her, saying,—There sits old Mrs. 
Smith, wiping her nose! What do you think 
will become of her?” A smile passed over the 
surface of that congregation jn<t then, and the 


and Tonie. 

For Inflam- 
matory and 
vhronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
ious, Reimittenc 
and Intermittenr 
Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liv: 
erand Kidneys, 
; these Bittershave 
5 : » nocqual. 


DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Hea- 
ache, Painin the Shoniders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the. Stomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilions Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Lcart., Infammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys. are enred. by tho use of these Bitters, 

FORK SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Erysipplas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are exceflent. 

n, Tapo and other Worms, lurking in thesy» 

tem are effectually destroved and removed. 
J. WALKER, Proprietor. R, H. MoDoratp & Co., Drnerists ar? 











speaker was at onve removttt, 


Gon. Agents, Son Francigco, Cal., end 3av 94 Commerce So, N,>* 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MARGERY. 
BY SARAH L, Joy. 
Kneeling, white-robed, sleepy cyes 
Peeping through the tangled hair. 
“Now I lay me—I'm so tired- 
Auntie God knows all my prayer, 
Ile’ll keep little Margery.”’ 


White lids over eyes shut fast, 
Jashes brown on snowy cheek 
Rosebud mouth half hid in smile 
Dimples playing hide and seek, 
Sleeps sweet little Marger 


Watehing by the little bed, 
Dreaming of the coming year, 
Much I woncer what they’) 
Most of smiles, or most of tears, 
To my little Margery. 








Wii the simple, trusting faith 
Shining in the childish brea 
Always be so elear and bright’ 
Will God always know the rest, 
Loving little Margery‘ 


NOV. 30, 1871. 











shot at once. 
He was sent down to the Illinois court, put on 


his trial, and, notwithstanding the strong cir- | 


| cumstantial evidence, and that it was proven he 
| had acknowledged the killing in a hand-to-hand 

fight, a tricky lawyer obtained from the jury a 
| verdict of not guilty. 

The acquitted savage had yet to pass anether 
ordeal—one of fire and water. A swift horse, 
half way between the court and the Mississippi, 
(x few hundred yards off,) had been provided for 
the occasion; but a frontier Vigilance Commit- 
tee always have their rifles in hand and their 
horses ready. The lawyer hastened his client 
out of court, aud gained for him a good start. 

“Fly, young man, or your dear-bought Helen 
will soon be a widow!” 

In a minute, followed by some whizzing shots, 
| he was in the saddle. In another, “horse and 
rider” were plunged into “the great father of 
waters,” sWimming side by side. Now came up 
furiously a dozen mounted riflemen, who threw 
away their lead at the toodistant game. Thelast 
news of the romantic Sac represented him as the 
happy father of a thriving family of “young 
barbarians,” by more than a “Dacian mother,” 





As the weary years fo on 
And you are a child no mor 
But a woman, trouble-worn, 
Will it come—this faith of ) ore | 
Blessing you, dear Margery ? | 


If your sweetest love shall fail, 
And your idol turn to dust 
Will vou bow to meet the blow, 
Owning all God’s ways are just, 
Can you, sorrowing Margery? 


Should your life path grow so dark 
You can see no step ahead ; 
Will von lay your hand in His 
Trusting by Him to be led 
To the light, my Margery ’ 


Will the woman, folding down 
Teaceful hands across her breast, | 
Whisper, with her old belie?, 
fiod, my Father, knows the rest, 
Mell take tired Margery? 


true, my darling, life is long, 
And its ways are hard andl din; 
ut God knows the path you troad | 
I can leave you safe with Him 

Always, little Marg: iy 


He will keep your childi-!: fait! 
Through your weary woman e yrar 
-hining ever strong and bright, 
Never dimmmed by saddest tears, 
Trusting little Margery. 


You have taught a lesson sweet 
To a yearning, restless soul; 
We pray in snatches, asking part, 
Rut God above us knows the whole 
And answers haby Margery 
A ROMANTIC SAVAGE. 

Among the recorded experiences of Gen. 
Scott during the Black Hawk war is the follow- 
ing story of a young Indian, who killed a man 
togaina wife. David killed a hundred Philis- 
tines for the same object, hut his act was in the 
way of lawful war rather than a skulking mur- 
der: 


The summons for the conference was given to 
all the tribes and obeyed, and the grand coun- 
cils of war for the settlement of the treaties | 
commenced. 

While these were pending, a demand came, 
trom a judge of Hlinois, sixty miles below, for 
an Indian murderer. Tlis name was unknown, 
but he had been distinctly traced to the camp 
of the great body of Sacs and Foxes. The de- 
mand was communicated to Keokuk, the princi- 
pal warior of that tribe. He also was the treas- 
urer of the confederated tribes. After a little 
musing, the painful truth of the story seemed to | 
flash upon him. With candor he stated the 
fsrounds of his fears. 

A young brave of some twenty years of age, 
the son of a distinguished chief, had long sought 
to marry a handsome young squaw, the daugh- 
ter of another famous chief; but the maiden re- 
Pulsed the lover, applying to him the most op- 
probrious epithet—squaw—he never having tak- 
en a scalp, killed a grizzly bear, nor, by surprise, 
robbed an enemy of his arms, horse or wife. | 
tlenee, she said her lover was not a brave, but a 
woman. 








All these partieni 
FKeoknk; for he had only been surprised at the | 
change of conduct in the young squaw, who had 


rore not yet known to| 


-o suddenly married her lover Keokuk, in | 
good faith, ssid he wonld ingnire. The next | 
day he calied at headquarters, and whispered | 
that his fears had preven prophetic; that the | 
happy bridezroom had, for the good of the In-| 
dian confederacy, confessed himself to be the | 
ruilty party, and was at hand; but beeved the | 
General to repeat, in a full conneil, the demand, | 
ete. 

This was accordingly done, and as soon as | 
Seott’s peroration, “I demand the murderer!” 
was interpreted, the young Apollo stood up and | 
said, “Lam the man!” 

With 4 violent stamp and voice Scott called 
ent, “The guard!” 

A serroant, with a dozen 
in, seized the offender, and carried him off. 

When the blacksmith began to place and rivet 
‘rons upon him he struggled furiously. It took 

‘veral of the guard to hold him down. 





}as Jefferson, at his residence in Virginia. It 


| dear Webster, yes; it melts the heart, it calms 


| upon a rock as firm, as immovable as truth it- 
, self; that man, in his purer, loftiér breathings, 


| autograph. 
erenadiers, rushed | 


Tie | would compel him to answer. 


—all far beyond the Mississippi. 


— -- +r 
WHAT THOMAS JEFFERSON 
THOUGHT. 


Among some reminiscences of Daniel Web- 
ster’s life we find the following: 
“Many years agoI spent a Sunday with Thom- 


was in the month of June,and the weather was 
delightful. While engaged in discussing the 
beauties of the Bible, the sound of a bell broke 
upon our ears, when, turning to the sage of 
Monticello, T remarked, ‘How sweetly sounds 
the Sabbath bell?’ 

“The distinguished statesman seemed for a 
moment lost in thought, and then replied, ‘Yes, 


our passions, and makes us boys again.’ 

“Flere I observed that man was only an animal 
formed for religious worship, and that, not- 
withstanding all the sophistry of Epicurus, 
Lueretius and Voltaire, the Scriptures stood 


turned the mental eyes toward immortality; 
and that the poet only echoed the general senti- 
ment of our nature in saying that ‘the soul, se- 
cure in her existence, smiles at the drawn dag- 
ger and defies its point.’ 

“Mr. Jefferson fully concurred in this opinion, 
and observed that the tendency of the American 
mind was in a different direction, and that Sun- 
day schools presented the only legitimate means, | 
under the Constitution, of avoiding the rock 
en which the French Republic was wrecked. 
‘Burke,’ said he,*‘never uttered a more impor- 
tant truth than when he exclaimed that “a relig- 
ious education was the cheap defence of na- 
tions.” ’ ‘Raikes,’ said Mr. Jefferson, ‘has 
done more for our country than the present 
generation will acknowledge. Perhaps, when I 
am cold, he will obtain his reward. Fhope so, f 
earnestly hope so, T am considered by many, 
Mr. Webster, to have little religion; but now is 
not the time to correct errors of this sort. I 
have always said, and always will say, that the 
studious perusal of the sacred volume will make 
better citizens, better husbands and better fa- 
thers.’ 

It is pleasant to read this of one who is some- 
times ranked with Thomas Paine in infidelity. 

-—— oe - —————— 
“AS LITTLE CHILDREN.” 

“[ pray to Christ every day,” said a little 
Christian, “and try to do something to please 
Him every day.” 

“What do you mean by trying to do something 
to please Him every day? 

“O, Ltry to make some one happy, and when 
Ido, I turn away, and shut my cyes, and say, 
‘For Jesus’ sake!’ ”’ 

“Have von done this to-day?” 

“Yes: after my prayers in my chamber, I felt 
that I wou!d like to do something for Jesus right 


said he did not come forward to be ironed; he| brought a single sheet of note paper, on which 
did not wish to be tried, that he preferred to be | was neatly pasted the one word clipped from the 


writer’s own letter, ‘“Webster’s.” 
’ 


| 





away,I felt so happy. I went outinto the street, 
and found a newshoy crying. I asked him what | 
was the matter. Te wiped away his tears, and 
said, with a disappointed curl of his‘ip, ‘I ean’t 
sell my papers’ | bought two with the money 
papa gave me for an orange, and that made the 
boy take heart again. I turned away and said, 
‘For Jesus’ sake!’ ”’ 

This was praying aright. Would that more 
prayers were followed by such acts of compas- 
sion and sympathy—“for Jesus’ sake!’ 

oe 
OUTWITTED. 
A well-known poet refuses all requests tor his 


thourht to circumvent him by the shallow arti- 
fice 6€ asking by letter, “Which do you think is 
the best dictionary, Webster’s or Worcester’s?” 
| ¥ question which he believed Holmes’ courtesy 
The return mail 
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A THIEF REFORMED.” 

The worst men have some tender spot in 
their hearts, and if that can be reached by love, 
they may be won to virtue. The following in- 
stance is a striking onc in the life of Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May: 


In early life, says a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, he was settled over a small parish in 
Brooklyn, Conn., and rode in a one horse chaise 
about the country. Having prepared for a day’s 
journey for an exchange, he was advised by a 
neighbor not to go alone, as foot pads infested 
the road he was to take. He heeded not the ad- 
vice, and when, afew miles out of the village, 
he saw & man jump ovcr alow fence out of a 
thick wood, he said to himself, “Mine enemy is 
upon me.” 

When he overtook the man he stopped and 
said, cheerily, “(Good morning, my friend; I 
have an empty seat, will you not share it with 
me? 

They had a long ride and a long taik, Mr. 
May giving his passenger a great deal of good 
moral advice by the way. 

As they neared the point of Mr. May’s destina- 
tion, he said, “I am a minister and shall preach 
in the next village to-morrow, and if you would 
like to hear me [ am sure the friends who are 
expecting me will entertain you.” 

The man declined the invitation with appar- 
ent contusion, and when they alighted from the 
vehicle, said he would like to speak with Mr. 
May a few moments. When alone he grasped 
Mr. M.’s hand, looked him square in the face, 
and said, “I must not part with you without 
confessing that when I sprang into the road, I 
intended to blow your brains out, steal your 
horse and carriage, your watch and coat, and 
escape.” 

“O yes,” said Mr. May, very pleasantly, “I 
knew that. I was warned against foot-pads on 
the road this morning, and felt sure you were 
armed when I asked you to ride with me.” 

“You are a noble, brave, Christian man,”’ 
said the robber, with great fecling; ‘your coun- 
sel to-day has sunk deep into my heart, and I 
hereby promise you solemnly that I will lead 
henceforth a temperate and blameless life.” 

The promise was kept. There had been a cor- 
respondence between them for more than thirty 
years, when Mr. May told us the story. Noone 
but their Maker knew their secret. The repent- 
ant man prospered, and if he is living will but 
add one more to the thousands who weep for 
his benefactor. 

— -  - 


ANNIE LAURIE. 
It will be gratifying to many who are familiar 
with the sweet song “Annie Lanrie,” to know 


that the beantiful girl was a real person, and 
not a creation of fiction. 





, 


Nearly everybody has sung, or heard sung, 
the beautiful ballad of “Annie Laurie.” Annie 
Laurie was no myth. Nearly two hundrgd years 
ago Sir Robert Lauric, of Maxwelton, m Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, quaintly wrote in his family 
register these words: 

“At the pleasure of the Almighty God, my 
daughter, Annie Lanrie, was born on the 16th 
day of December, 1682 years, about 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and was baptized by Mr. George 
Ilunter, of Glencairne.”’ 

Annie’s mother was named Jean Riddle, to 
whom Sir Robert was married “upon the 27th 
day of July, 1674, in the Tron Kirk of Edinb., 
by Mr. Annane,”’ as was also recorded by her 
father himself. Posterity owes to Mr. William 
Douglas, of Fingland, in Kirkeudbrightshire, 
(who wooed but-did not win the capricious An- 
nie,) the song of “Bonnie Annie Laurie,” where- 
in he celebrated the beauty and transcendent 
perfection of the maid of Maxwelton. 

Poetic justice would have required that Annie 
should have rewarded with her hand the poet 
lover, who was determined to make her name 
immortal; but as it transpired, she preferred 
another and a richer suitor, a Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, and him she mar- 
ried. The William Douglas here mentioned is 
supposed to be the original of the song, “Willie 
was a Wanton Wag,” and it is related of him 
that, after having been refused by Annie Laurie, 
he married a Miss Elizabeth Clerk, of Glenboig, 
in Galloway, by whom he had a family of four 
sons and two daughters. Thus is it that while 
the song of “Annie Laurie” lives from age to 
age, the names of all concerned with the orizi- 
nal of it survive in the recital of the romantic 
incidents connected with its composition 
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OBLYING ORDERS. 
The English boy who shut out the Duke of 
Wellington from his master’s field, could afford 
to hoast of his exploit, and the duke was worthy 


| of all praise for commending the lad’s obedience 


to orders, though at his own expense* 


An English farmer was one day at work in his 
fields, when he saw a party of huntsmen riding 
about his farm. He had one ficld that he was 
specially anxious they should not ride over, as 
the crop was in a condition to be badly injured 
by the tramp of horses. So he despatched one 
of his workmen to this field, telling him to shut 
the cate, and then keep watch over it, and on no 


| account to suffer it to be opened. 
A collector, knowing this fact, | 


The boy went as he was bidden, but was 
scarcely at his post before the huntsmen came 
up, peremptorily ordering the gate to be opened. 
This the boy declined to do, stating the orders 
he had received, and his determination not to 
disobey them. Threats and bribes were offered, 





alike in vain. One after another came forward 
as spokesman, but all with the same result; the 
boy remained immovable in his determination 
not to open the gate. After a while, one of no- 
ble presence advanced, and said, in commanding 
tones: 

“My boy, you do not know me. I am the 
Duke of Wellington, one not accustomed to be 
disobeyed, and I command you to open that gate, 
that I and my friends may pass through!” 

The boy lifted his cap, and stood uncovered 
before the man whom all England delighted to 
honor, then answered, firmly, “I am sure the 
Duke of Wellington would not wish me to diso- 
bey orders. I must keep this gate shut, ner suf- 
fer any one to pass but with my master’s express 
permission.” 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior lifted 
his own hat, and said, “I honor the man or boy 
who can ncither be bribed nor frightened into 
doing wrong. With an army of such soldicrs, I 
could conquer not only the French but the world. 
And, handing the boy a glittering sovercign, the 
old duke put spurs to his horse and gallopped 
away, while the boy ran off to his work, shout- 


ing, at the top of his voice, “IIurrah! Hurrah! 
I’ve done what Napoleén couldn’t do! I’ve kept 


out the Duke of Wellington!” 
ee 
A MONKEY CURED OF RIDING, 


A gentleman once checked a duck’s fondness 
for a distant pond, by fastening a line and hook 
to his leg, which caught a big pickerel. There 
was a hard fight between duck and fish, but at 
length, by the gentleman’s aid, a four-pound 
pickerel was landed on the shore, and the duck 
never cared to go near the pond again. A mon- 
key was cured of a mischievous habit in the 
same way: - 


The desire for riding seems to be naturally 
implanted in the monkey mind. Not long ago, 
a gentleman, who rather prided himself on a 
very fine stud of hunters, found that the horses 
did not appear properly refreshed by their night- 
ly rest. 

One of the grooms, on being desired to keep a 
strict watch, discovered that a tame monkey, 
belonging to the house, was accustomed to ride 
on the horses’ backs almost all night, prevent 
ing them from taking sufficient rest. His mas- 
ter, on discovering his penchant for riding, and 
being averse to killing the monkey on aceount 
of his horsemanship, succeeded in curing him 
effectually of his love for horses. 

The next time that the hounds met, he had 
the monkey put into a full hunting suit, and 
secured by a strap to the saddle of his most 
spirited hunter, and took him away to the mec. 

When the fox was found, the horse pricked 
uphis ears at the well-known sound, and start- 
ed off at once. 

The chase happened to be a particularly long 
and severe one; the monkey, of course, from his 
light weight, being far ahead of the legitimate 
huntsmen. <A countryman, who was coming 
from the direction which the fox had taken, was 
interrozated by some of the sportsmen who had 
been thrown out as to the position of the hunt, 
and told them that the fox was looking tired, 
but that none of the huntsmen were near, ex- 
cept a little gentleman in a yellow jacket, who 
took his leaps beautifully. 

Sure enonch, Master Jacko was in at the 
death, but did not by any means appreciate the 
honor. After the fox had been killed, there was 
a long ride home again, by the end of which 
time the monkey seemed thoroughly wearied 
out. After the experience that he had of a day’s 
hunting, he was never known to mount a horse 
again. 

+er - - 


A WILD FAMILY. 

The old stories of men running wild in the 
woods may have had much truth, if the follow- 
ing extract from a Pittston (Pa.) paper is 
trustworthy. The editor vouches for the truth 


of the narrative, and says the family live only 


thirteen miles from Pittston. 
rather than fact: 


It reads like fiction 


A rude hut, not a mouthful in it to cat, noth- 
ing to cook with or cat from, no beds, chairs nor 
stools—the old man was found digging a hole in 
the ground to get into to keep warm. He him- 
self was only half clad, his daughter, twenty- 
three years of age, a well-formed young woman, 
stark naked, not a stitch on to hide her shame; 
the boy half starved, and emaciated to death’s 
door; and, what makes the matter more inexpli- 
cable, the father is described as a man of extraor- 
dinary mental attributes, in reality a walking 
biblical eyclopzedia, being enabled to refer, with 
promptness, to any text in the Testament, and 
recite the major portion of the Bible, without 
hesitation or prompting. 

This man’s name is Welles Parkes. The giv’ 
name is Melvina, and the bey’s Billy. When 
the party arrived on the scene, the girl was on 
the hillside, among the thistles, picking from 
them the soft, downy blows. There was not a 
vestige of any thing upon her naked form, to 
cover her shame, or protect her from the weather, 
thorns, and briers of the wood. 

Her father calling her, she started for the 
house as obediently as a dog would answer the 
whistle of its master. As she approached, she 
seemed utterly regardless of the thorns and 
stones that lay in her path. Neither of the chil- 
dren has ever spoken a word. Melvina’s hair is 
of chestnut color, and, although it has never 
been ent, it does not hang down in the neck, but 
is frizzled and matted together. The boy’s hair 
is somewhat lighter, and about the same Iength, 
and is matted in curls. The girl is well formed, 
and, with the exception of a slight inclination to 
Jean forward, is a model of symmetry in form 
and features. 
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Har skin is darkly tanned, and, from the soles 
of her feet to her waist, it bears the appearance 
of being burned, and the skin is wrinkled and 
looks thick. The boy is not so much given to 
roaming in the woods as the girl, and is not so 
fleshy or well formed. His temperament is at 
times garrulous, but he will approach strangers 
after much persuasion.. The girl is more timid. 
She would not allow us to shake hands with her, 
as her brother. And her father only seemed to 
be ablé to approach without arousing her fears 
and screams. When told to lie down beside her | 
brother under the blanket, she would not do so 
until he had turned his back to her. 

Parkes is fifty-one years old, and was married 
twenty-five years ago, to a girl named Brown. 
She lived about six miles above Tunkhannock, 
near Springville. His wife is still living, but she 
had left him at about sap time last spring, and 
has not been back since. She is now near Malt- 
by, nursing a sick woman. By her he has had 
nine children, these two, Billy and Melvina, be- 
ing the eldest. The rest are healthy and bright 
children. 





A GOOD REPUTATION TO HAVE. 

The little story I am going to tell you hap- 
pened just before the war, when every one was 
yery, very busy. Soldiers were enlisting and 
going away from almost every home in the land. 

Oue young man had volunteered, and was ex- 
pecting daily to be ordered to the seat of war. 
One day his mother gave him an unpaid Dill 
with money, and asked him to pay it. When he 
returned home at night she said, “Did you pay 
that bill?” “Yes,” he answered. In afew days 
the bill was sent in asecond time. ‘I thought,” 
she said to her son, “that you paid this.’’ 

“T really don’t remember, mother, you know 
I’ve had so very many things on my mind.” 

“But you said you did.” 

“Well,” he answered, “if I said I did, I did.” 

He went away, and his mother took the bill 
herself'to the store. The young man had been 
known in the town all his life, and what opin- 
ion was held of him this will show. 

“T am quite sure,” she said, “that my son 
paid this some days ago; he has been very busy 
since, and has quite forgotten about it; but he 
told me that day he had, and says if he said then 
that he had, he is quite sure he did.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I forget about it; but 
if he ever said he did, he did.” 

Wasn’t that a grand character to have? Hav- 
ing once said a thing, that was enough to make 
others believe it, whether he remembered it or 
not. 

I wish all the beys in our land were as sure of 
a good reputation.— Christian Weekly. 

++ 
NOVEL BUSINESS FOR A CLERGYMAN. 

As illustrating how very convenient it is for a 
missionary’s wife to have her husband able to 
do any thing well that needs to be done, Mrs. L, 
HW. Gulick told the ladies, at their recent meet- 
ing in Salem, an amusing incident of her life on 
the Pacific Islands. 

On beginning their work among that people, 
they set themselves assiduously to secure a love 
for dress among the women. This they found 
to be a difficult undertaking. The women as 
well as the men having been accustomed to wear 
little or nothing, felt themselves restrained and 
hampered by clothing. But during Mrs. Gu- 
lick’s absence in this country, some years since, 
an impulse came to those heathen women, that 
they must have dresses. 

Of course Mr. Gulick rejoiced, but was some- 
what nonplussed to find that they expected him 
to fit the garments, and otherwise to assist in 
their making. However, the opportunity must 
not be Jost. 

So he instituted a search, and fortunately 
found, in one of Mrs. Gulick’s receptacles, the 
patterns which she had used for such purposes. 
In due time, a number of delighted women were 
ready in their gaudy red, blue, yellow and green 
ealicoes—the gayer the better—to welcome 
again their missionary’s wife, and a pleasant 
sight, we may be sure, they were to her eyes, 


<> 
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A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 


Four buds of a night-blooming cereus in a 
conservatory in Trenton, N. J., gave indica- 
tions, a few weeks ago, of sudden flowering. So 
marked was this that between morning and 
evening of one day the buds actually grew four 
inches in length. Such a rapid enlargement 
naturally excited the interest of the owner, and 
a few friends were invited to witness the unfold- 
ing of these strange blossoms. 

At ten o’clock at night the unsightly plant 
still held the buds in durance close; but at 
eleven there was a mysterious movement, a sort 
of struggle for deliverance, and four magnifi- 
cent beauties expanded into floral life, sending 
out such volumes of rich perfume that the spec- 
tators were oppressed with its superabundance. 
Before the morning dawned every fair blossom 
had drooped, shrivelled and died. Not the 
slightest trace of them remained, not a vestige 
of form or fragrance lingered—all had vanished 
as a dream. 
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“An Arm Futt.”—A picture, charming in its 
fidelity to nature, amusing to the young, and 
Sure to recall to the old the scenes of a vanished 
childhood. A little pet-loving girl has found 
astonishing treasures in the barn, in shape of 
six playful kittens. She attempts to take three 
of them away, in spite of the remonstrances of 
old tabby—‘‘an arm full” which she finds it diffi- 
cult to manage. This is one of those pictures 
that not only arrest but hold the eye. 

Printed on plate paper, 20x24. Price, $2 00 
percopy. B. B. Russell, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, 











- TURNING THE GRINDSTONE, 
Creak, creak, the lazy old grindstone, 
I can make it go! 
What’s the use of grinding at all, 
If you have to grind so slow? 
O, how bright my hoe is getting! 
See the water run! 
A perfect river. Isn't it funny 
That turning keeps it on? 


Creak, creak, I tell you I’m going 
To hoe my row of peas; 
And grandpa’s given me some onions— 
There, I had to sneeze. 
If L could get my breath a minute— 
Grandpa bears on so— . 
This awful grindstone is so heavy, 
I guess I will turn slow. 
Little Corporal. 


4 
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For the Companion. 


HOW BERTIE LEARNED TO 
COUNT TEN. 





One day Bertie’s mother heard him counting 
his blocks. 


This is the way he counted: ‘Two, seven, six, 
nine, eighteen, firteen.’’ 

“That isn’t the way to count,” said mamma. 
“Should you like to learn the right way—the way 
papa counts?” 

Bertie was very fond of trying to do things 
“just like papa,” so he said ‘Yes ma’am,” very 
readily. 

So his mother began to count, slowly, ‘One, 
two, three, four, five,’ and Bertie began to re- 
peat the words after her. 

After trying a good many times, he found that 
he could say them alone without a single mis- 
take. 

“Now, some more,” said he. 

“Tsn’t that enough for one lesson?” asked his 
mother. 

“No,” said Bertie. ‘I guess I could learn up 
to adillion. Please tell me some more.” . 

So she taught him to say six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. 

He found it harder work to remember those, 
but at night, when his papa came home, Bertie 
was able to count up to ten, with some help from 
mamma towards the last part. 

“What a fine scholar!” said papa. 
have to send you to college!’ 

For a few days, Bertie counted a great deal 
while at his play. But his mother noticed that 
he always stumbled when he came to seven. 
Somehow he could not remember seven and 
cight. 

She told him a great many times, but he kept 
forgetting. He would say, “One, two, free, 
four, five, six, nine, ten.’’ . 

“No, no,” his mother would say. 
again.” 

When he came to-six, she would say ‘Seven, 
eight,” to help himremember. But she thought 


, 


“T shall 


“Begin 


he didn’t try very hard, and if left to himself 


made the same mistake over and over again. 
One day Bertie’s mother went to Boston to do 
some shopping. 
When she came home, Bertie was eager to see 
what she had brought forhim. She showed him 
some new slippers, and some cunning little 
handkerchiefs. Then she opened a white paper 
parcel, and let him peep in. 
“O, my!” exelaimed Bertie, dancing about. 
“Suvar eggs! Sugar eggs!” 
“Sugared almonds,” 
gave him a few to eat. 


When they were gone, Bertie asked, “What 


are you going to do wir the rest?” 





Boston, 


said mamma, and she 


The next morning, Bertie’s mother took out 
the almonds, and said, “Now, Bertie, if you can 
count these almonds without making a mistake, 
you can have them all. But if you cannot | 
count them without my help, I must keep them | 
till you can.”’ | 
There were just ten of them. | 
Bertie didn’t know that, but his mother did. | 

| 


She laid them in a row, and Bertie began to 

count: “One, 

ten.” 

“What are those other two?” asked his mother. 

Bertie looked sober. He began to suspect | 

what his mother wanted. | 
| 


two, free, four, five, six,——nine, 


“Begin again,” said she, pleasantly. “Perhaps 
you can remember this time.”’ | 
Bertie counted them again just the same. 
“Once more,”? said mamma. “Now think | 
hard.” | 
Bertie counted again, very slowly, but wana 
the same mistake. | 
“Tam sorry,” said mamma, “for I should like | 
to give them to you now. But think you will 
remember if you try hard. You know [ have 
told you a great many times. When you think 
you can remember, you may try again.” 
Then she put the almonds ina small lace bag, 
and hung it up over her work table. 
Bertie went and sat down in a corner, with his 
face to the wall, and cried. If he hadn’t been 
such a nice little boy, I should say that he 
howled. . 
When he began te quiet down a little, his moth- 
er said, “I’m afraid I shall have to keep one of 
Alleock’s Porous Plasters for you, just as Aunt | 
Eleanor does for her little Walter. Did you ever 
hear about it?” | 
“No, ma’am,” said Bertie, wiping his eyes. 
“Well, Pll tell you. She keeps the plaster on | 
a shelf in the closet. It is a very sticky plaster. 
When Walter cries loudly, or says any thing 
naughty, his mother brings it out to stick over 
his mouth.” 
“And does she?” asked Bertie, eagerly, com- 
ing up to his mother’s chair. 
“Well, she never has yet, but one day when I 
was there she almost put it on, because he kept 
putting buetons in his mouth. You know he is 
a little bit of a fellow, and he might get choked. 
But he promised to ‘never, never do it again,’ 
so his mother at last laid the plaster away again. 
A few days after, I was there again, and your 
Aunt Eleanor avas sewing some buttons en Wal- 
ter’s boots. While she was talking with me she 
happened to put one hand, with a button be- 
tween her fingers, up toher lips. Walter saw it, 
and began flying about, exclaiming, ‘Where’s 
my plaster! Where’s my plaster! Mamma’s 
dot a button in her mouf!”’ 
Bertie laughed heartily at this story. After 
talking about it for some time, he edged up to 
his mother, and said, softly, “I guess [ can 
’member to count those candies now.” 
“Very well,” said his mother; “you may try.” 
So she laid them out again, and after consid- 
erable hard thinking, and some scowling, Bertie 
counted them correctly. His mother made him 
do it several times, so that he should not forget 
again. 


| 





Then she gave him the bag, and he put all 
the “‘candies” in it, and danced. Then he sat 
down, and ate them up. MIRIAM. 

-_ —————— 

SENDING HIS LOVE BY THE SUN. } 

A little boy who had been carefully educated | 
to a missionary spirit showed his interest in the 
heathen the other side of the world, in a beauti- 
ful and novel manner. 





One evening at sunset, after a storm of several 
days’ continuance, he was attracted by the un- | 
usually beautiful appearance, and stood by our | 
west window some time watching, when, as if | 
recalling the thought that the sun rose in-‘China 
when it set here, as he had been told by his 
mother, he began to repeat in a low, meditative 
tone, “Farewell, sun! farewell, sun! Good-by! 





“1’ll tell you to-morrow,” said his mother. 


Give my love to the little boys in Chine” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


A STRING OF FISH, 


He was made to feel his want. 
Send it per Chinese steamship, 
He saw the great rout of the enemy. 
Take your fox ere Lewis gets them. 
He lay in the sun fishing, Fri. 


2 


WORD SQUARE. 

1. Ilighest point. 

2. Charred wood. 

3. Note. 

4. Large quadrupeds, WT. 2. c. 





3 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Complete I am part ofa tree. 
Behead me and Cam an ancient vessel. 
Replace my head and curtail me, and 
I ama rod of wood or metal. 
Manpy Morron, 


4. 
REBUS, 





A passage from Shakespeare, E. M,C. 
5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in king, but not in queen. 
My second is in saw, but not in seen. 
My third is in nut, but not in fruit. 
My fourth is in shoe, but not in boot. 
My /ifth is iu walk, but notin run. 
My sixth is in pistol, but not in gun. 
My seventh is in oar, but not in paddle. 
My eighth is in bridle, but not in saddle, 
My ninth is in dove, but not in thrush. 
My tenth isin tree, bui not in brush. 
My eleventh is in worst, but not in best. 
My whole is the name of a stream out .West. 
D. T. Luaeron, 
6. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Syncopate a bird, and leave an aniial; ; 
2. An article of food, and leave an article of furni. 
ture; 
3. A vehicle, and leave an animal ; 
. A coin, and leave a stamp; 
Distress, and Jeave a houschold utensil ; 


we OO 


- 


”o 

6. A water-craft, and leave a small animal; 

7. A burden, and leave a boy; 

8. An article of food, and leave an ornament; 

9. A machine for measuring time, and leave a bird; 
10. An article of clothing, and leave a dwelling. ¢ 


BULA. 
7. e 


ANAGRAMMATIC PLANTS. 


Red anvil. 
Miss Jane FE. 
More rays. 
Y shops. 
Beter wires. 
‘Try elm, 





Conundrums. 

What musical instrument asks a person to catch 
fish? Cast-a-net. 

Why is a thrifty plant like a good sportsman? If 
shoots well. 
-Why is it vulgar to use a wooden platter for the 
loaf?” Why, of course, because it is so wnder-bred, 

why is a dilapidated shoe like ancivit 
Because it once had a Solon. 

When is a concert-singer silent? 
his piece. 

How nay a man be forehanded? By doubling his 
fists. 








When he holds 


Auswers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Maine. 

Chew, Hear, Ease, Wren. 

. School-days. 

Mind is superior to birth, 

A Sabbath day’s journey. 

Pink, Lilac, Cypress, Rose, 

Peacock, Emu, Heron, Woodpecker, Goldtineh, 
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TERMS: | 
The Subseniprion Prick of the Comes 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance 


| 
YAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, | 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advanee. | 
New subse riptions can commence at any time during | 
the year, | 
Tne ComPanion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontip- | 
wunce, wn all payment of arrearages is mace, as re- 
quired by how. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by — 
should be mide in Money orders, Bank-checks, or | 
Dratts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRo- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so, 

The date againstyour name onthe margin of your paper, 





shows to Whattime your subscription is paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES., - Romembér that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. | 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinued. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which year | 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass 











CHURCH-GOING IN OLD TIMES. | 
People complain of cold churches, when the | 
thermometer does not quite reach to 70°. What 
would they have done in old Puritan days, when 
there was no fire in the house, and the doors 
and windows gave full entrance to the cold | 
Dlasts? Oliver Johnson gives a vivid sketch of | 
churelygoing in the Vt. He 
Says: 


town of Peacham 


In the winter the scene was different, but not 
less animating. The snow-drifts of those days } 
were hard to beat, bnt they were rarely so deep 
that the people did not contrive to go through, 
over or around them in order to go to the meet- 
iny-house, and that, too, though it stood on one 
of the bleakest hills in the town, and was inno- 
cent of fire, save that which the women brought 
in their foot-stoves. In such a place, with the; 
thermometer at 10 degrees below zero, and the | 
wind making the loose sash rattle like a contin- | 
uous fire of musketry, and driving the snow | 
throuch every crack and cranny, it required 
both courage and fortitude either to preach or 
to hear. There was, however, one advantage 
that should not be overlooked; the aching feet 
and hands, and shivering bodies of the congre- 
gation, were a sure preventive of sleep. [have | 
a vision now of the venerable Worcester in the 
high old pulpit, the wind shaking the broad 
sash at his back and sifting the snow into adrift 
on the floor around him, his hands red and stiff | 
with coid, and his teeth almost chattering; and 
yet he goes bravely and unflinchingly on from 
“firstly” to “tenthly,” the congregation suffer- | 
ing not less than himself, but listening with a 
patience which, if it e mula have been utilized to! 
that end, would have served for so many mar- 
tvrs undergoins the tortures of the inauisition. 
If, in such circumstances, a certain locality, 
more frequently mentioned in the pulpit then 
than now, seemed an almost desirable place on | 
account of its w armth, why wonder? On such 
days as this, those who lived near the meeting- 

rouse Opened their doors at noon-time to those 
who came, from a distance, allowing them to 
warm their shivering bodies while eating their 
luncheon of nuteakes and cheese. Some, it 
must be confessed, preferred to go to the tavern, 
where they coulda warm the inner and the outer 
man at the same time, and fortify themselves for 
the second service by a noon-day dram. 








—— 66> 
ABOUT THE ERMINE. 

Mr. Richard Bush, of the Russo-American Tel- 
egraph Exploring Expedition in 1867, in a letter 
to a Western paper describing the countries 
through which he passed during his journey, 
expresses his surprise at finding the little white 
weasel of the North, whose skin we haveato pay 
so high a price for, no more highly esteemed in 
Siberia than our woodchuck, or even rat: 

This day, while sitting cross-legged upon the 
platform in the court, eating, my attention was 
attracted by a small white animal, apparently of 
the weasel family, that darted back and forth 
beneath a pile of fire-wood in one corner of the 
hut, but its motions were so rapid that TL eould 
not catch a wood view of it. Lat first thought 
nothin s of the animal, but, after it had made its 
appearance several times, | ventured to ask 
Vushin what it was. Much to my surprise, if 
not somewhat to mv disappointment, he informed 
me that this miserable looking little creature 


| upper part of the frame, but the arrow, instead 


| is sprung, 


} lenyth, 


| sequently a non-conductor, was unharmed. 


| grounds, 


| finding a printer man in trouble because he 


| off his coat, borrowed a basket, carried in the 
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huts, was the is ee: ermine ‘tent, from my 
earliest recollections, I had associated with kings 
and thrones. 4 

In conversation with the starasta, at whose 
house we stopped, I was much astonished at the 
little value placed upon crinine by these people. 
These animals bring so small a price from trad- 
ers (about six cents each) that few make any 
efforts whatever to capture them, and then they 
trap only a sufficient number to pay their light 
church taxes. In this manner, about fifty skins 
had accumulat d on the hands of the priest, 
which he was more than willing to dispose of to 
me for the trifling sum of five roubles. 

He also showed me the trap wit': which these 
animals are usually caucht, whiclyis quite a cu- | 
riosity in itself, and exhibits considerable inze- 
nuity. Itconsists of a smal! rectanzular wooden 
frame, like that of a picture, in which a cross- 
bar is made to slide up and down in grooves on 
cither side, something after the manner of the 
guillotine. A small, strong bow is lashed to the 


of being a loose shaft, is fastened to the sliding 
cross-bar in such a manner that, when the bow 
this bar is pressed quickly and firmly 
against the lower end of the frame. The trap is 
so placed over the entrance to the ermine’s abode’ 
that the animal, to get in or out, has to pass be- 
tween the sliding bar and the bottom of the 
frame, and, in so doing, presses a fine string 
stretched across the aperture and leading to the 
trigger. The pressure frees the how-sprine, and 
before the animal can get through he is caught 
| and killed without injury to the skin. 
> 
SINGULAR STROKE OF LIGHTNING. 
N singular freak of lightning occurred at New- 
| burvport, Mass. <A lady, while walking out 
| during 2 thunder storm, felt a shock of eleetric- 
| ity, which momentarily benumbed her, but, re- 
covering almost instantly, she continued her 
walk home. On arriviny there she found that 
the lightning had actually struck a fold of her 
black alpacca dress, near the ground, where it 
was wet by the shower, and had scorched the 
edge of the fold, and then leaped off to the wet 
| ground. The buried piece of the dress was cut 
out and preserved as a curiosity. The electric 
fluid burned a streak about eight inches in 
and on its edges the peculiar zigzag 
course of the flash was clearly defined—burned 
into the fabric. The surrounding cloth, having 
been dry at the time of the occurrence, and con- 
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RAISING QUEEN 8. 


Henry Alley, of Wenham, is a most success- 
ful apiarist. He does not devote his attention to 
the raising of honey directly, but to the produe- 
tion of queen bees, in which queer commodity 
he does a very large and successful business. 
This year he has sent off no less than eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five queen bees, by mail, aver- 
aving over two dollars apiece. The bees thus 
sent are provided with honey enough to supply 
nutriment on the journey, and they go safely. 
During the summer, Mr. Alley has had two hun- 
dred and cighty nuclei hives scattered over his | 

= 
STERLING MEN. 
. 

Tie Boston Times says there are yet some big- 
heartea men left in New Hampshire. A leading 
lawyer in Concord, the other dv, on his way to 
| court, stepped and auctioned off n load of wood 
which a poor boy had spent half a day vainly 
endeavoring to sell. Notlong ago, one of the} 
most popular Governors of the Granite State, | 


could get no one to carry in a load of coal, took 


coal, charged fifty cents for the job, gave it toa 
poor woman, and was as ood a Governor after- 
wards as he ever was before. 


—_—~—-—- e — 


A HARD NEAD. 

A girl employed at the American Hosiery 
works, in New Britain, looked down the hi atch | 
way on Wednesday morning, just as the elevator 
| was coming down. The cur struck her on the 
head, and so pressed it aga ‘st the rail that the 
machine was stopped. The girl was extricated | 
— the position as soon as possible, but in- | 

ead of being killed, as the horrified emplovees | 
pret she only ‘complained of a headache | 
for a few hours, and was at work again in the | 
afternoon. 
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THERE is soinndvantage in being fat. Afew | 
nights ago, a bulky lady in Bridgeport, Conn., 
alarmed by the approach of burglars, leaped | 
out of bed with such force that she shook the | 
house from garret to cellar, awakening a male | 
lodger who slept on the lower floor, and frizht- | 
ened away the burglars before they bad time to 
secure any thing. 


A PLuckY little boy lives near Leavenworth, 
Ka. When a rattlesnake bit him, the other day, | 
he causht the reptile in his hand and pulled the 
fangs from the wound. Then he sucked the 


wound all the way to the house, aud when there | 


applied a poultice of onions, salt and tobacco. 
Hie went to work next morning, as usual. 


A country paper, speaking of the street-or- 
gan playing of a soklier without arms, who 
worked the crank with his foot, happily says: 
“His playing was far above 
he threw his sole into it.” 


A Cuicaco bootblack, eleven years old, has 
purch: ised 2 $900 lot in Detroit, paying for it in 


serip of such small denominations that it took 


three hours to count it. 


Tue intermarriage of twe families in Maine is 
remarkable, One consisting of four sons and 
one daughtér has married all of a neighbor’s 





skulking about amoag old logs, aud in deserted 


children, , four daughters and ason 


the usual average; | 
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80, 1871. 








COMPANION. 
OTHERS AND eros! .—Burnctt’s Kalliston 


| is admirable for the sens kin of infants. 
HALt's Vegetable Sic ilian Bate Renewer 
prevents the hair from falling off. Us 


A URE remedy for Chills and Fever. ‘aoa s Ague 
Cure never fails. 4i—1t 
S 1 0 A DAY wiih Stencil ‘iools. Sam -- sfree Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAIIAM, Springfield, 44—tf 
STAMPS. 
t, Lowell, Mass. | 
Horse and car 
I. B. SHAW, 

































Cc ‘ireulars 


y,or EIGN Post AGE if n 


ARTHUR Il. Wr 


$425 EA oy 


Expenses paid. 
$25 


les, free. 








iage furnished. 
Alfred, Me. 
43—13t 
A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular ant Sam- 
$._M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26t 


HE LITTLE WONDER.—Our Pollar Steam 

Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; so perfect; 
so complete, and all sent by mail on receipt of $1 30 by 
COLBY BRO'S & CO., £03 Broadway, N. Y. 43—1t 

GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
«STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
48—ly 
PRAIRIE Wh 


























istles for imitating all kinds of birds 
andanimals. Ventriloquism learned. Price 10 cents; 
two for 15 cents. Exchange Prinung Co., New Bed ord, 
Mass. 48—zt 
PRIZE $75 GOLD WATCH will be given the 
Most successful student at the N. E. Telegraph Acad- 
emy, 161 Tremont Street, Boston. Appiy or send st amp 
for circulars at once. 47-2 
O, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 
gine, that will go, and carry revolving ‘loys, Machine- 
,ete. Send $130, and we will send by mail, postage 
paid. COLBY BRO’ S & CO., 508 Broadway, New York. 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BRos. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 39—tf 
4@ PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
), kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
«¢ fords. W.F. WHEATON, New raion, —s 
—8t 


SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 














I IF LES, S; 








Material. Write for Price List to Great WE 
GUN Wokks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolve “4 
&c., bought or traded fur. Agents Wanted. 38—6m 





\ TESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
An old and well- established Seminary for both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E, COOKE, 
Principal, 48—6t 





TRY AGAIN. 

When anything we've tried to do, 
And found our cforis vain, 

May we be armed with courage true, 
‘Vhat we = ™ ae again. 

Who knows, e sha:l persevere, 
And every nerve shall strain, 

But some Kin | power our way may clear, 
If we shail * again.” 

When Boys in vain have sought good “CLotnrs,” 
Coat, Punts, Vest, dat and shoes complete, 

Just] ‘t them fry at GEonce Fenno 
Corner of Beach and Washington 8 
























@> =r A MONTH-—To sell our U invereal Cen 
$375 ‘Address, NoVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *4 


Doz. AD: AMA ANTINE CI CEMENT sclis 
For directions to make this Cement send § Co 
25e to K., ceased sbietinctees Vt. *44—eowst (Pr 
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b F BOY PRINTING OFFICE.—Pr res 

2 cte., complete, sp vendid, profitable amus 
Send two 3-cent stamps for cat alogue and specini np 
ing. PENFIE LD & CO., Meriden, ct. “43—e OW “t 


LANT HYAC INTHS, | TULIPS, 
hardy Bulbs in October and Noventher, Send for « 
descriptive Catalogue. 1. M ARTIN, 


Marblehead, Ms ass, 
Be AD ‘ORD AC ADEMY FOR YOu NG L rs 
DIES, ‘the next term of this Institution will .- 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of December, 1571, 
ply for circulars and admission to Miss ABBY'H. vont. 
SON, Principal, Bradford, s “im 4t 












and other 














WANTE <D.—Agents ($2 50 per sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME sit TELE SE w Wwe MACHINE, 
flas the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully liccnsed. "the best and che apest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Chicago, LL, or St. Louis, Mo. *53— ly" 








HE ENCHANTED TEA ‘CHEST; or, The 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume, A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curious litile novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 0 cents, by = HAPPY HOURS 
COs PANY, 2 Ann rect, New ‘Yo “48 ‘ 
Ew Loree LITERARY A AND SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTITU ag is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and ee H. M. WILLARD, A, M., Pres, 
Miss Mary V. Carter, L: ady Ms rineipal. Three si ‘parate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
Ventana’ Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 3 3, 
S71, and April 4, 1872. Send for chtalogues and informa- 
tion to either P rincipal at New London, N. IL, or Rev. G, 

















W ANTED.—Canvassers, both sexes, to obtain sub- 

scribers for an Illustrated Premium Family paper. 

Send for specimen and instructions for making $10) per day. 
.» LATHAM & Co., 292 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 








AND MEN’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 
47 AT JACKSON & CO.’S, 59 TREMONT ST. It 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record, Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sclis at sight. 
Send 75e for sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, , Mass. 46—3t 


HE NEW YEAR. “The National | Family ‘Alma- 
nac. Only twenty cents. Forty good square pages. 
Fver so many pictures. Valuable hints for the household 
Good the year round. Buy it at the nearest news-stand 
or send the money to the American Tract Society, 117 
Washington Street, Boston, Special terms to canv asse rs. 
46—3t 


oyYs’ 




















VOREIGN STAMPS.—Birt, Williams & Co., Box 

209, Quebee, successors to D, Cameron & Co,, have 
just published a supplement, containing all new issues, 
to the late firm’s price list, which will be sent gratis to 
any address; or the original list, together with supple- 
ment, for l(c. ESTERS ____ St 

HE! AP F! ARMS! ‘Free Homes! 0n the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Val’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. ILOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
Settiers. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as JJome- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a Free 
HomeEsTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 
where, Address 








0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner 
U.P. R.R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


FOREICN STAMPS. 


40—13t 





G. HARRIMAN, See’y, Fisherville, N. II. | 44—19teow 
MAG 1c THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
i Tr /e ical Magic, by which Fitiy Instrue- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with ease and perteet safety. VYhis ez ase. contains sixteen 
boxes —_vwe ee with chemicals, all properly labelled, 
a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Rod, "and all other neces: 
sary apparatus and full ‘and explicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Intusions of flow- 
ers, change of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat Upp 
from cold—Carbonic acidin the air ‘to make a lead tree 
—hkiash of light by galvanism—Mimic Hghtning—Watery 
globules Ruby crystals—and foriy other experiments. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by the HAPPY = RS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. ~ 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 











GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
"NOLSOS “1S USIWWNS Sv 8 Eb 





100 for thirty-five cents. Packet list free. 


Address 
GEO. kK LWOOD & CO., P.O. Box 306, Tlizabeth, N. J. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sent FrEE on receipt of Stamp for 
;P ostuge. Address AD: AMS a&e oO. » Boston, — 48—2t 


_ THE WEED 
*sFamily Favorite’ 


‘ SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MOST PorPvLAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 

“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 

“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 

| Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
| For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
| dress or apply to 


| WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 











| li—eopi0w 


| 
1 END YOUR OWN 


AND YOUR FRIENDS’ ADDRESS TO 


Fireside Favorite, 
SALEM, MASS., 


| And you will each get a Specimen Copy and Premium 
List by return mail. sult 





GEO. W. CARNES & CO. 


44 (fwo Doors below Hovey’s.) 


dteow 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
owe, 24Etna, 
merican, &c., &¢y 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. St. 





M-—ly 





Solicited by MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers of Scientific American, * 
Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direc 
tions how to obtain Patents free. 

A bound volume ef 118 pages, containing th eNew Cen- 
sus by counties and large cities, 40 Engravings of Mechan- 
ical movements, Patent Laws bead rules for obtaining | 4 a 
tents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents *— 











cane 








a Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
= (STEAM REFINED.) 
2 41t Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
<3 the same time, For Sale by Harness lak- 
= ers, Grocers, ona Druggists everywhere 
& Manufactured b: 

399 GFW WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 
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